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GOING TO THE DOGS. 


Last year, just before grouse-shooting set 
in, I had occasion to call one evening on John 
Rowleigh, the jolliest of our English engineers. 
I found him surrounded by a troop of friends 
and clients, gossiping after dinner over cold 
drinks and tobacco on the large lawn of his 
little bachelor house. Rowleigh’s dinners are 
as well liked as his railway works, and for 
the same good qualities—a judicious plan, the 
best available materials, perfect execution, and 
no frivolous extravagance. As for the people 
to be met at his round table, some are old 
friends: like his wine; and some are fresh, 
like his dessert. Some of his associates are 
fruity and full-bodied, like his port: others, 
light and cool, like his claret. While ex- 
changing salutations with all the friends I 
found on John Rowleigh’s lawn, my attention 
was directed to a stranger who approached us 
from the greenhouse with slow steps, and eyes 
intently studying the grass. He was a wiry 
young fellow, with a compact head, short 
curly light hair, well cut features, thoroughly 
well bronzed; and enough eyebrow and 
whisker for the tyrant in a pantomime (after- 
wards clown). By his loose throat, wide white 
trousers, and excessive garniture with studs 
aud chains over the chest, I should have taken 
this young man to be a sea-captain with a 
flush of prize-money, or the successful master 
of an opium clipper; but, if he had been a 
sailor he would have had his nose turned up- 
ward to the wind, and not downward to the 
daisies, 

The good people on the grass had been 
amusing themselves—and gratifying their 
taste for the horrible—with stories of attor- 
nies, and their ingenious devices for rendering 
difficult and devious the straightest railway 
routes ; tales of desperate struggles in Parlia- 
mentary Committee-rooms; romantic (but 
true) anecdotes of prodigious fees to bar- 
risters ; and narratives of ingenious jockey- 
ship, by which rival lines were crushed, and 
utterly rased from the railway map. 

From railway attornies the talk glided to 
robbers in general, and, as engineers visit all 
corners of the world, we had tales of the 
robbers of all nations. When the Bronzed 
Man contributed his share, it turned out that 
he had been spending eleven years in 
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Australia, The tale he told I will endeavour 
to repeat. 

“In another ten years,” said he, “if 
things continue on their present footing, tales 
of blacks and bushrangers will exist only 
as nursery stories in Australia, but when I 
first went out to the colony, the case was very 
different indeed. Black tribes, flourishing by 
hundreds, were like bands of angry wolves 
where they now limp like lame foxes by ones 
andtwos. As for the bush-rangers, they were 
generally convict servants'too lazy to work, or, 
driven out by the cruelty of unjust masters, had 
fled into the bush to avoid repeated flogging, 
and lived by plundering the stations or by 
lifting cattle. When heifers used to be worth 
five pounds to ten pounds it was worth while 
to be gully-raker—that is, cattle-stealer ; but 
when they fell to forty shillings, the profit on 
a robbing speculation was not worth the 
risk, 

“At that time, some of them made little 
parties to go out and stop the drays on 
any unfrequented road, or rob passengers 
near towns; while others, who desired to 
have exclusive privilege of pocketing the 
booty and were desperate enough for the 
adventure, went alone. But, a good horse 
formed an essential part of the bush-ranger’s 
equipment, whether he were a thief in his 
own right, or a member of a troop of sable 
banditti. 

“Desire to save my property from reckless 
plunder caused me to pay asort of black mail 
to these fellows. When my drays were about 
to travel nearly two hundred miles over a very 
bad road, I used to remind the bullock drivers 
that if they should meet with any one upon 
the road in very urgent want of tea or flour, 
they had better be good-natured, and supply 
them with a little. In this way my stores 
travelled safely when those of my neighbours 
were rifled, and when even their drays were 
often wantonly backed over the edge of some 
precipice. This, no doubt, was chiefly due to 
the tlack-mail I paid ; but I had managed to 
get the good will of these fellows, by earning 
a character for humanity. 

“During the assignment time I never was a 
flogging master. Ifa man was saucy to me I 
might perhaps knock him down, but that was 
a proceeding taken in good part ; the convict 
looked upon it as a very different thing to 
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being taken before a magistrate and forfeiting 
a year of liberty. 

“One evening, when returning from a three 
days’ journey, I found myself within fifty miles 
of mystation—at that time recently established 
—on the extreme borders of known land ; my 
horse was exhausted, for we had been travelling 
since daybreak, I had dismounted, and was 
steering by the Southern Cross, until I noticed 
the reflection of a fire, and heard an echo of 
rude laughter in the neighbourhood. Here, 
I thought, are some bullock drays encamped, 
I shall light my pipe and get a quart 
of tea. I passed from the shadows of the 
trees and stooping down impatiently to light 
my pipe with a “ Well mates, how goes it ?” 


was welcomed by the pointed muskets of a| 


couple of shaggy men, in garments wonder- 
fully patched. Four others at the same time 


ran to their arms, but seeing that I puffed | 


away at the lighted brand, apparently con- 
cerned about no greater matter than the light- 
ing of my pipe, and noticing perhaps that my 
horse was exhausted, they exchanged their 
proposed warm reception with the muskets 


for a “Halloo, stranger, where do you come} 


” 


from? Have you any tobacco?” “Iam going, 
I said, “to my station on Pelican Creek, and 
I have been up to the Crownland Commis- 
sioner, to see about the boundaries of my 
newrun. I have plenty of tobacco, but not 
a skerrick of tea or sugar.” So saying I 


pulled out my tobacco-pouch, which I had 
taken care to supply well ; for it is the best 


purse to carry on a journey in the bush ; and 
then, unbuckling my horse’s girths, threw my 
saddle down before the fire. To have quitted 
my new friends upon a tired horse would have 
been quite impossible; my safety lay therefore 
in treating them with confidence. 

“The first thing to which they attended 
was the filling of their pipes from my pouch ; 
the next thing to which they attended was 
lighting them. They then inhaled and puffed 
the smoke with an eagerness that I can com- 
pare only tothe zest with which men swallow 
water after a long journey in a drought. 

“Presently they consulted apart ; while I, 
preparing for the night, hobbled the fore-legs 


of my horse, rubbed his ears dry, and shook | 


out my blanket. After a few minutes, having 
made an end of whispering, one of the men 
handed to me a quart pot of tea—there were 
three such pots boiling at the fire—and, 
scraping. back. the wood-ashes, he took 
out and. fairly divided a huge damper 
among us all, to which he added, for my 
share, the hind-quarters of a. kangaroo-rat. 
There were frizzling on the fire, at the same 
time, certain bits.of meat, which at once I 
concluded to be rough mutton-chops. After 
my hosts had smoked: their first pipes, they 
attended to the supper and commenced a 
running fire of questions. Which way had I 
gone ? Whom had I seen ? Was not my name 
Lawdon? No, it was not. Was the Com- 
missioner coming up to my station? And did 
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I know a man by the name of Bald-faced 
Tom? Yes; he was my best bullock-driver, 
Who was my stockman? Red Irish Dan, 
Then they again whispered ‘together, and [ 
could overhear such comfortable words as 
‘ The swell’s all right ;’ ‘He’s jammock ;’ ‘He 
won't split” Finally they came back ; and 
when they had continued smoking and eating 
far into the night, they packed up the unused 
tea and flour in the two sleeves of a shirt; 
asked me to oblige them with the whole of 
my tobacco; and advised me to sleep away 
from the fire, since it was possible that the 
blacks might creep up and throw in a shower 
of spears. I took the hint, rolled myself in 
my blanket, and, in spite of all misgivings, 
fell asleep. At sunrise, awaking stiff and 
chilly, I found my blanket gone. Fortu- 
nately, I had nothing else worth taking, 
about me; and my friends had not robbed 
me of my horse. The great hollow gum-tree 
which had formed the fire still smouldered; so 
I warmed myself before it, and nibbled a bit 
| of the damper left behind by my departed 
hosts. 

“On the evening of the same day, I reached 
|my station. A fortnight afterwards, Bald- 
' faced Tom came up with the light cart from 
Maitland, and there was great mirth in the 
prisoners’ hut. The joke was in due time 
imparted to me. Moody’soverseer—who had 
the credit, like his master, of serving out 
short rations, and getting the men too freely 
flogged—had met six “boys” in the Tea-tree 
| Flats, had heen taken off his horse; stripped, 
| tied toa tree, and presented with a service of 
three dozen lashes. Of course he wasthen left to 
get home as he might be able, naked and on 
foot. From the description, I at once knew 
that these six men had been my‘supper com- 
panions in the Bush. 

“That was my first adventure; nothing 
very ‘terrible. The next, however, you will 
find, was serious enough ; and these'two are 
all the stories of bush-peril that I can tell you 
from my own personal experience. 

“Twas going down toSydney,aftertwo years 
in the Bush, only varied by an overland 
journey to South Australia. My hool had 
gone. on a week before, and my intended 
companion, Charley Malcolm, had disap- 
pointed me, being suddenly prevented from 
travel by affection of the heart. He had 
seen (and married within the week) a pretty 
| Scotch girl, who had come into our district’as 
nurse in the doctor's family. I set’ out, ac 
cordingly, alone ; with a carbine at my back, 
and two of the best kangaroo dogs in‘ the 
country for my escort ; riding such'a horseas 
no man ever can own twice in -a single life. 
I bought him, at'two years old, from’ the 
stockman by whom: he was bred’ (at'a very 
long price), and had spent a great deal more 
pains in training him than we generally can 
afford, in the Bush, to spend on horse-flesh. 
We set out, as usual, at a foot-pace, to do: 
thirty-mile stages, which would bring us to 
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GOING TO THE DOGS. 





Maitland in five or six days. On the very|like a kangaroo; but, as he alighted on the 
first day I was. tempted foolishly to chase a| other side, he tripped and struck upon his head 
stray emu, because I had promised a few|among the brambles. 1 rolled over him, still 
feathers to some Sydney friends. The emu was | holding firmly by the reins. It was well for 
caught ; but Moonlight, my horse, putting | me that the bush-ranger, being out of breath, 














his foot into a wombat-hole, gave me a fall 
over his head, by which the stock of my car- 
bine was snapped asunder. So, for the rest 
of the journey, I was doomed to go un- 
armed. 

“Before getting to Liverpool. Plains, at a | 
Bush inn where I passed the night, there was 
a great talk about a certain One-eyed Dick, 
a bush-ranger, whom the mounted police had 
been seeking for the last: three weeks. In 
chase of him, a few days before my arrival, 
they had shot his horse ; but he had, never- 
theless, contrived to get away into the scrub, 
and to find a hiding-place among the rocks. It 
was supposed he was by that time driven to 
extremities, as no one would dare to help him, 
if there had been any one inclined ; and he 
could not venture so much as to light a fire 
to cook his food lest the smoke.or flame might 
betray his whereabout to the pursuers. He 
was a murderous fellow, for whom no one had | 
a good word ; and it seemed to be agreed on 
ali sides, that, if he did not find means to get 
another horse to carry him into another dis- 
trict, his life could not be worth many weeks’ 
purchase. Being tired, and knowing full well 
that bush-travellers were given to ornament 
their narratives, I paid little attention at the 
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missed the blow aimed at my devoted head. 
It was parried for me by the strong arm of an 
overhanging tree, which caused the musket 
to recoil at an unexpected moment with so 
much force as to fly out of the ruffian’s hand, 
and to tumble down the hill side. My horse 
rose, and the man ran to seize him, shouting 
threats and oaths against me which I do not 
think it needful to repeat. I still maintained 
my hold upon the reins and the stirrup ; my 
blood was up ; and with all my force I eut my 
assailant across the face with my doubled 
Then, he grappled with me, 
and we fell. He was.a bigger, broader 
man than I, but starvation had weakened 
him, and I was.in the better condition for 
a wrestle. We rolled over and over; at first 
each trying to get the other down. I had 
his left wrist grasped in my right hand; my 
left hand, missing his throat, tugged at his chin 
and beard. He clenched my neckerchief in 
his fist and dug his knuckles into my throat, 
and would certainly have strangled me, had 
not my neckerchief—which was thin—given 
way. Then he attempted to get out his 
knife; but in the moment when: he. put 
down hisright hand—being then undermost— 
I threw back my own hand and struck him a 





time to ali this gossip, and. went drowsily to| stout blow on his only eye. I do not. know 
bed. how long the struggle lasted, but my strength 
“ Crossing the ranges on the following day, I| began to fail. His knees were once or twice 
had to pursue a narrow track along the steep} upon my chest, and although I threw him off, 
side of a hill which went down by steps into} my hands were losing power rapidly. 
the valley. Before I reached the open forest,} Until I felt that. his endurance surpassed 
as I was winding round a long peninsula of} mine—until I despaired—I had been silent, 
rocks, my dogs dashed after a kangaroo. In} while my antagonist most: vehemently swore : 
another minute I was hailed by a voice im-|I summoned: however at’ last. my» failing 
mediately overhead, shouting, with wild oaths, | strength for aloud shout. Ina very little while 
“Bail up, or I'll blow out your brains!”| his cursing took the form of a wild howl of 
I caught.a glimpse of an extremely ugly face, | rage and pain, his grasp relaxed, and I saw 
and of the muzzle of a rusty musket. There}him fighting at the jaws of my two fieree 
was no time for consideration... The gentleman | and faithful dogs. Supporting myself on my 
above, required my horse; I regarded that} hands and knees, I, like asavage, urged them 
horse as my choicest treasure. Therefore I | on in feeble whispers—they were my last hope, 
pressed the said horse’s sides, threw myself|and my strong hope. One dog had the robber 
flat on his back, and away. we went tumbling, | by the throat, the other had plunged his sharp 
rather than gallopping, along the narrow path-| muzzle into his side. Shrieking horribly, he 
way of uneven stones. Themusket,of course,| writhed and fought with them. As soon asI 
was discharged, and the slugs whistled round | could gather strength I arose; and with falter- 
me, raking up the skin» of my neck and|ing steps followed..my horse, who. waited, 
shoulders; but we soon turned the jut of the} trembling, for his master. I mounted, and 
peninsula from which the bush-ranger had| without looking back pushed over fifteen 
fired. The narrow defile into the open forest miles, until we halted at.a cattle station. 
being partly blocked up by a small tree that | My dogs did not follow me. I waitedan hour 
had fallen across it, the gentleman of the bush| for them before they came in. Refusing the 
was, taking a short cut to meet me.at this} offal of a sheep that was presented: to them, 
point, holding his musket clubbed ready to} they went to sleep before the fire. 
dealy when he could get at me, a desperate} “While I was in the colony, I never:‘men- 
blow. He had evidently set his mind upon}tioned the matter to. any man except to.the. 
bestriding Moonlight. head of the police. One-eyed Dick was 
. “We got to the barrier nearly at the same|never heard of more. The dingoes, and 
time. Moonlight.went at and cleared the tree | eagle-hawks,.soon provide decent burial for 
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any dead body of man or beast left in the 
Bush. I sold Moonlight for India—he was too 
good a horse for my rough work. In India 
he soon rose to merited distinction, and 
trotted about with a Governor-general upon 


his back.” 


DUMBLEDOWNDEARY,. 


Down in the pleasant Kentish county, 
where there are hops, and apples, and ruddy 
women ; where an unobtrusive little railway 
runs through luscious orchards of pears and 
cherries, and gooseberry-bushes so overbur- 
dened with juicy fruit as to require little 
crutches for the support of the laden 
branches ; where fat little meadows, in which 
fat cattle graze, are intersected by those green 
lanes so pleasant to the English eye, and which 
you will find in no other country save this our 
England ; where, all day long, “ the lyric cho- 
risters,” as good Master Donne calls them— 
“the lyric lark, the grave whispering dove, 
and the household bird with the red sto- 
macher,” are blithe subscribers to Nature’s 
great Sacred Harmonic Society ; where there 
are May-meetings of bees, humming and buz- 
zing quite as much (and quite as profitably, per- 
haps,) as some of your London May-meeters ; 
where, mount to whatever eminence you will, 
the horizon bounds for you on every side 
one great English garden, with the river 
Thames, innocent of dead dogs hereabout, 
running through the midst—down in this 
pleasant smiling land, where you could almost 
imagine that such things as poor-rates were 
unknown (but they are not), I light upon a 
town. A little town it is, though of consi- 
derable pretensions—a town that means to do 
a great deal some day, but has not done much 
yet—an embryo town grown out of an obsolete 
village—a baby town in brick long clothes, 
with a bedridden old grandfather dozing in a 
cottage by the river-side. Shall I be accused 
of personality if I call it Dumbledowndeary ? 
I hope not. 

My town, like Beau Brummel’s valet, has 
had its failures. It is on the famous Thames 
river, and tried hard, once, to be a watering- 
place. It came out with a pier, a Pier Hotel, 
a bazaar, and a pleasure-garden ; but the soil, 
I suppose, was not favourable to the growth 
of shrimps, crusty bread and butter, donkies, 
circulating libraries, and other productions of 
a quasi-marine watering-place; and it came to 
naught. There is nothing but a blurred bill 
pasted on a pump to tell of the bazaar that 
was ; the steamboat, though it still calls at 
the pier-head, takes up and lands but very 
few passengers, and the Pier Hotel has been 
numbered long since in the great category of 
“ Houses to let.” 

Dnmbledowndeary afterwards tried the coal 
trace, which showed a sanguine and commerce- 
loviziy temperament on the part of its inha- 
bitants ; but, as there were no coal-fields in 
the neighbourhood, and very few coal pur- 
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chasers (the bulk of the population preferring 
to use, as fuel, sticks from the hedges, portions 
of barges past service, and any stray bits 
of their own houses or furniture that came 
handy), the import and export trade in black 
diamonds never became very brisk. <A timid 
little collier loiters about an out-of-the-way 
creek sometimes, but she never seems to load 
or to discharge cargo ; and in the window of 
the grocer’s shop (which also serves as a post- 
office) you may see, from month’s end to 
month’s end, faded letters addressed to collier 
captains, which letters have been there so 
long, and have grown so yellow and so fly- 
blown, that I am inclined to think the com- 
manders to whom they are addressed must all 
be first cousins, or bosom friends of Captain 
Vanderdecken, and have never been able to 
double the Cape yet, and come and fetch 
them. 

These, with a frantic though puny attempt 
to dosomething in the boat and barge-building 
line, and an impotent plunge into the mash- 
tub, with a view to the brewing of strong ale, 
have been among the failures of Dumble- 
downdeary. 

Suddenly, however, she (Dumbledowndeary) 
lad a mission. Everybody has a mission 
now-a-days—actors, authors, commercial tra- 
vellers ; and my town had hers. She dis- 
covered that her mission was Bricks. The 
Dumbledowndereans threw themselves upon 
bricks with an ardour and an intensity of pur- 
pose really surprising ; and it is doubtless due 
to their extensive operations and speculations 
in bricks that there are so many brick-fields 
and so many brick-barges in Dumbledown- 
deary—so many brickmakers, bricklayers, and 
bargees—and more especially, that Dumble- 
downdeary may be called without much 
exaggeration a Town to Let. 

Before I treat of the yet infant town, I may 
be allowed to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
ancestor of this brick-baby, the old town, or, 
rather, village of Dumbledowndeary. Itis not 
extensive. It has no market-place, parks, 
squares, or fountains ; nor has it, with the ex- 
ception of a church, a charity-school, and a 
cage, any public buildings. It has a “common 
hard,” a straggling street, a back lane, and 
there an end. Public-houses are pretty nu- 
merous. Thereis no gasoutof doors. There 
are three policemen who appear to pass their 
time in the consumption of tea under the 
shadow of their sergeant, or in inviting him, in 
rotation, to the same social meal. These mem- 
bers of the force are all, I opine, modest and 
reserved men, averse to mixing much in public. 
I have, indeed, never set eyes upon one of 
them during a fortnight’s sojourn ; but, as I 
occasionally see a little chubby boy, three 
years old, with whom I have a pat-on-the- 
head acquaintance, riding cock-horse to Co- 
ventry on a formidable looking cutlass ‘with a 
brass hilt, and which he says is “ father’s,” I 
conjecture that the police are accustomed to 
the use of weapons; and that, although ad- 
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terrific execution when they are wanted (which 
they very seldom seem to be), and when Dum- 
bledowndeary and the rest of England expect 
them to do their duty. 

The architecture of Dumbledowndeary is 
peculiar. Plumb-lines, levels, and squares 
were unknown when it was built ; and 
the houses seem to have grown, rather like 
pollard willows and gn: wled oaks with win- 
dows in them, than to have risen by the legi- 
timate agency of scaffold-poles, trowels, and 
hods of mortar. Timber, lath and plaster, 
thatch, and an anomalous composition, in 
which mud, shingle, rushes, and fragments 
of tile are visible to the naked eye, ap- 
pear to form the principal materials of 
which the queer little houses—half cot- 
tage, half barn—are composed. There is 
no pavement, and the roadway itself is dis- 
tressingly eccentric, now sinking so low as to 
require an embankment on either side for the 
footway, now rising so pretentiously that the 
houses seem to be in danger of being swallowed 
up, causing the first floor fronts to be in the 
area, and “the soles of the by-passer’s boots 
nearly on a level with the garret windows. 
Window sashes are unknown, and the 
picturesque little lozenges of bottle glass, 
fertile in bull’s-eyes, are still in vogue. 
Chimney pots sprout up indifferently, “not 
necessarily on the roof, but wherever it 
has been found convenient to make a fire- 
place and an aperture for the smoke. Knockers 
to the doors there are none, and—seeing that 
doors themselves are not numerous, and that 
three-fourths of the male population and the 
whole of the female and infant ditto are 
always loitering in the doorways or sprawling 
amicably in that part of the road where there 
should be a gutter, but there is’nt—where 
would be the use of knockers, I should like to 
know ? It is a pretty sight, on a fine after- 
noon, to peep through one of these doorways, 
and catch the Dumbledowndereans in the full 
luxuriance of their ménage, which serves them 
for “kitchen and parlour and all:” three 
generations enjoying their family souchong or 
serviceable bohea. A grizzled old grand- 
father, eighty years old, perhaps, so bent and 
twisted by the rheumatiz that he cannot ee 
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dicted to the cultivation of the household | eco economy can it be that out of sorry and pre- 
virtues, they are ready to sally forth, and do| carious wages can give the grizzled old grand- 


father his snuff and his “beer, the sturdy 
brickmaker his bacon, the tribe of little 
children clean pinafores unconscious of tatters 
and hobnailed shoes with whole soles, can fill 
their little bellies with bread and butter, can 
give them each the weekly twopence for their 
instruction at school; can keep up the sub- 
scription to the burial club and father’s lodge 
of Foresters, or Druids, or Shepherds ; can 
even, on high days and holidays enable 
mother to astonish the Dumbledowndereans in 
a bonnet—a marvellous bonnet of white chip, 
with rainbow ribbons—and a parasol as green 
as a gooseberry ? All these things are done $ 
but how are they managed ? What subtleties 
of finance, what Machiavelic evolutions of 
domestic diplomacy must be resorted to to 
give all these young ravens their food, all 
these little foxes their holes, all these babies 
their raiment? To be sure, father has his 
beer at home instead of going to the “ Cross 
Keys,” the “Traveller’s Joy,” or the “Jolly 
Brickmakers” for it, and water is good and 
plentiful in Dumbledowndeary, and the inha- 
bitants seem to be naturally fond of washing 
themselves and each other; so there may be 
something in that. 

Dumbledowndeary does not possess a public 
promenade, although its environs afford the 
most beautiful walks to be found anywhere, 
perhaps, in England. Within the walls the 
lounger is confined to the common hard I 
have - named, and to a little quay commanding 
at low water, and in calm weather, nothing 
more picturesque in the way of a view 
than a considerable expanse of mud, the flat 
shores of the opposite Essex coast, the phan- 
tom collier playing at loading ballast, and 
one or two cutter yachts belonging to * city 
men,” who take an occasional “holiday from 
consols for account and bills payable, to run 
social little matches for snuff-boxes and silver 
mugs from Dumbledowndeary to the Nore, 
and whose crews (one man and a boy I think 
to each yacht) appear to me to have no duties 
more arduous to perform than to scrape 
carrots for their pot-au-feu, and to polish the 
masts and bowsprit with beeswax. But at 
high water, in fine weather, and above all, 
in fresh br eezy weather, you shall see a sight 


seen his shoes or the ribbons at the knees of | from Dumbledowndeary’ s shabby little quay, 


his small clothes for a score of years ; a hale 
husband, the bread winner of the family, just 
come home from the brickfield, very clayey 
and strawy, enjoying a basin ‘of tea and a 
pipe of tobacco, an amalgamated refreshment 
somewhat distasteful, it may be, to cockneys ; 

but than which country people and travellers 
in Australia will tell you there are few things 
more grateful and refreshing ; a comely wife 
(with the arm of Milo for cutting bread and 
butter) and a whole tribe of ruddy children, 
varying in size and stature like the row of 
stew-pans ranged in a large kitchen, Talk 
about political economy — what sort of 


—_—_—_—_——— 


: 


that I, for one, would not change for any 
number of Panoramas of the Mississippi, 
nay, nor for Venice, the Golden Horn, or 
the Bay of Naples with Mr. Southby’s most 
brilliant fireworks bursting from Vesuvius 
in the background, For then you shall see the 
highway of nations and of the world, thick 
sown with winged carriages. The maj jestic In- 
diaman bursting with live stock appertaining 
to the Honourable Company ; the great Cana- 
dian timber-ship ; the humble colliers, smacks, 
and hoys, by fleets ; ; the portly steamers bound 
for Antwerp and Hambur, rph, , puffing and blow- 
ing as though conscious of their importance in 
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society ; the screw'steamers, whose long low 
black hulks and flaunting ensigns at the main, 
tell them to be Government vessels from 
Woolwich Dockyard, fresh from the study of 
steam, and the ironing and mangling of their 
boilers and machinery, and which glide 
sinuously and quietly (though with a vicious 
twist) through the maze of vessels ; and, for all 
their smooth ebony sides, could show ‘some 
sharp and ugly teeth, and scream and bellow 
as other vixens do upon emergency. Vixenish 
names have they, too, these little war-steamers. 


“Scourges,” or “Spitefuls,” or “Spitfires,” or | 


“ Retaliations.” ‘They forage cunningly all 
over the world, poking their sharp noses into 
out-of-the-way ports and harbours—bringing 
home African kings with more epaulette 
than broadcloth—taking out useful presents 
to uncivilised nations : such as baby-jumpers, 
Revalenta Arabica, and ministers plenipoten- 
tiary—landing lieutenant-governors on unin- 
habited islands, and consuls-general at: tiger- 


frequented jungles—and,ever andanon, kicking | 


up a terrible dust on some imperfectly known 
coast, with a king-and people seldom heard 
of, and to avenge some inexplicable national 
wrongs : all of which invariably end, though, 
by a list of killed and wounded (mostly on the 
unknown side), and a declaration of prize 
money by some patriotic navy agent in a 
street out of the Strand, by which is adjudi- 
eated to “ flag” two or three hundred pounds, 
or a trifle of that sort, and to “thirteenth 
class” something like one and tenpence half- 
penny. J would:rather be “ flag.” 

Aliso, in fine weather and in summer, besides 
shoals of pleasure boats on this same water, 
you see the Gravesend steamers, rather un- 
comfortably crowded, on their way to “ Town- 


pier, Terrace, or Rosherville” (pronounced | 


foserville), Popular melodies float gently 
through the summer air, and on your quay at 
Dumbledowndeary you have, in addition to the 
opportunity for improvement in the Euterpean 
art, the gratification of being exempted from 
the periodical visits of the trombone player 
on board ; from whom few men can withhold 
half-pence, or, withholding, can bear the glance 
of deadly meaning that, during the remainder 
of the voyage, darts from his (slightly bleary) 
eye. Finally, the great river Yacht Clubs, 
the clubs that have Commodores, and costly 
eups and purses of sovereigns for prizes, do 
not disdain Dumbledowndeary as a starting 
nage nor, returning thither when’ the battle 

as been lost and won, do they refuse to 


refresh themselves at the “Lee Scupper,” 
which is ¢he yachting house. “Mighty dinners 
are cooked here ; great toasts are given and 
responded to ; fierce arguments take place as 
to whether the Grampus'ran foul of the Solan, 


or the Seagull can go closer into’ the wind’s 


eye than the Waterduck ; guns are dis- 
charged, shouts rend the air,.and many men 
and many boys, the crews of many yachts, are 
wheeled, towards midnight, down the common 
hard on barrows to where their boats await 
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|them. Then the rejoicings terminate. The 
yacht owners— from  formidable- looking 
mariners in alarming pea-coats, and glaze 
hats: with eye-glasses, telescopes, and a 
slight perfume : full of brave words of belay- 
|ing and heaving to: smoking short pipes to a 
|maritime degree of blackness—subside into 
quiet, clean-shaven stock >rokers, or merchants, 
|as the ease may be, go back to town by train, 
and leave their crews, once more, to scrape 
| their masts and carrots, and leave Dumble- 
downdeary to solitude and bricks. And.as yet, 
I have unwarrantably neglected Bricks, by 
the bye! 

I don’t mean the bricks in the brickfield, 
exactly—long avenuesof tubes of greyish clay, 
called “clamps,” with heaps of straw between ; 
heaps of broken bricks spoiled in the making 
or the baking ; smoking kilns, with glowing 
masses of burning cinders and “ breeze” 
within, whose caloric is gradually doing the 
bricks to a turn, giving them, though, ere 
they attain the orthodox hue of dull red or 
yellow suitable to a well-done brick fit to be 
| cemented, a thousand rainbow hues of crimson, 
and chrome, and purple ; the mighty brick- 
stacks thatched in like wheat or hay, and 
awaiting purchase or removal. I don’t mean 
the bricks which the toiling workmen are 
moulding in iron cubes ; the: rude masses of 
clay and sand which the children are kneading 
into useful dirt pies, ready for the finishing 
| touch of the brick-maker ; the women, wheel- 
ing barrows of earth and ashes ; the burners, 
stackers, or carters. The bricks T mean, 
and to which I would desire to call your 
jattention have,’ though contiguous to the 
brickfield, and owing their very existence to 
its beneficent soil, no connection with it now. 
For with the aid of mortar, “compo,” and 
cement, lath and plaster, carpenter and joiner’s 
work, rule, bevel, and square, they have 
become Houses. Scareely have you escaped 
from’ the old fashioned little village with its 
lean-to ‘roofs, its thatch and lead-paned case- 
ments, ere a little Babylon of bricks stares 
you in ‘the face. Streets, terraces, rows, 
gardens (brick ones), crescents, lodges, villas, 
squares, groves, cottages, all in brick. The 
Royal Family of this island, the victories won 
under the meteor flag of Britain have given 
their names, or have stood sponsors, willingly, 
to these little red and yellow strangers, 
Miniature conservatories, lilliputian bow- 
windows, infinitesimal area railings, microsco- 
pic street doors ‘with knockers to match, baby- 
house bells, dwarf-house garden entrances, are 
in abundance. All is very complete though 
very small, There is an unexceptional foot- 
pavement, gas-lamps of exquisite symmetry, 
corner-posts rigidly spiked @ Ja Burton 
Crescent. I have no doubt that the view of 
the river and surrounding country is beautiful 
from all the front and back windows ; that 
) water is plentifully laid on; that the fire- 

places and kitchen fixtures possess all the 





| latest improvements ; that this little paradise 
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of bricks offers every element of felicity for a 
whole town-load of small families. I can 
fancy the lilac and geranium and mignonette, 
smelling sweetly in the little front gardens ; 
lusty cabbages and bold-faced cauliflowers 
in the back ditto; jocund young butchers 
pulling their fast-trotting ponies short up 
opposite the street doors ; insinuating bakers, 
whispering flowery nothings to rosy cooks at 
the area railings; smiling tax collectors, 
with fat little red books, knocking at all 
the doors and never having to’ knock twice ; 
pleasant caps and ribbons enshrining pretty 
matron’s faces at the first-floor windows ; 
virtuous tenants, with salaries varying from 
one hundred to two hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, working very hard all day in London, 
then hastening by the rail to their well- 
beloved Brick-Edens at Dumbledowndeary ; 
the pavement checquered with parasols, 
chubby legs, go-carts; and little dogs ; little 
masters and misses, preternaturally inducted 
inte the mysteries of Bradshaw and railway 
time-bills, and knowing to a second what 
time papa’s train is due; a pleasant odour of 
baby, and flowers, and home, and dinner ready 
precisely at half-past five o’clock. I.can fancy 
all these things, I say ; but 

But! ah, fatal word! ah, woeful pivot on 
which all things human turn! Nobody lives 
alas, in these pretty little houses ; there is no 
population for these cleanly, fresh-coloured, 
airy little streets and terraces. The surveyor’s 
ban, the anathema maranatha of the house- 
agent is upon them all. “These Houses: are 
to be Let or Sold ; ” and nobody comes to hire 
or to purchase them. The cosy little windows 
are besmeared with the dread announcement 
in whitewash ; rude bills to the same effect 
are posted on the street doors ; tall posts with 
placards, like gibbets, rear their ugly heads 
where rose-trees and laburnum ought to grow. 
Dumbledowndeary is a Town to Let. 

No butchers pull up their fast-trotting 
ponies, no bakers whisper flowery nothings ; 
for there are no joints to be ordered, and no 
loaves to be delivered. -Spikes are useless to 
the posts, for there are no boys to “ over” them. 
The foot-pavement is a work of superero- 
gation, for there are no passengers to tread 
it; the tramps and agricultural labourers | 
preferring to walk in the road. There are 
no nursemaids, and no babies to nurse ; 
no youthful students of railway time-bills : 
for there is no papa’s train due, Dumble- 
downdeary is another name for desolation. 
The spider has not woven her web, nor does 
the owl shriek through these deserted halls, 
as the Eastern poet informs us they were 
in the habit of doing, abroad ; but there is 
desolation, notwithstanding. Next to a house | 
long inhabited and then ‘deserted ; a house | 
never tenanted, almost new, yet old in soli- 
tude, is the most: melancholy house I know. 





The mortar scarcely dried, the paper on the 
walls yet fresh, the fire-places unconscious of | 
fire, the chimneys innocent of smoke, the! 





staircases untrodden by domesticated feet, the 
bed-rooms unslept in, the dining-rooms un- 
dined in, the doors into which no bride has 
entered, out of which no coffin has passed : 
the house unsanctified by the smiles and tears, 
the pickles and preserves, the sweets and sours, 
that go to make up the leaven of humanity. 
And yet to be let or sold, year after year, 
with nobody to bid! Such is Dumbledown- 
deary. Unless somebody comes to take it, it 
will fall to ruin through sheer’ desuetude. 
An ‘uncut cheese will grow musty ; the dress 
too long secluded in a drawer will become 
motheaten. The whitewash must be effaced 
from its window-panes, the bills torn down, 
the ugly pibbets levelled. Even a succession 
of bad tenants, running away on the eve of 
quarter-day without paying their rent, and 
carrying off the lead piping and brass door- 
handles with them, would be better than 
none. They would be something in the way 
of a house-warming. They would oil the 
hinges of the area-gates, and: refresh the 
knockers and bells. ‘They would brush up 
the front gardens (even though ‘the flowers 
were never paid for), and take from them the 
doleful aspect they have now—an aspect 
generally resembling a portion of a stone- 
mason’s yard run to seed in a pigless pigstye, 
littered with fragments of seaffold-poles, chips 
of dried mortar, broken brickbats, clay pipes 
of by-gone bricklayers, strands of decayed 
ropes, and the ghost of a trowel. 

The truth is, that the good people of 
Dumbledowndeary have, in the articles of 
bricks, houses, and tenants to inhabit them, 
occupied themselves rather too much with the 
question of supply; without quite enough re- 
garding the question of demand. | Seduced by 
the mammoth London up the line, and the 
smaller, but still vigorous leviathan in minia- 
ture, Gravesend, down the line ; dazzled by 
Greenwich, getting bigger and bigger every 
day ; forgetful of the ominous example of that 
city of unfulfilled promises, Herne Bay ; the 
have dabbled in houses as stock-jobbers dabble 
in shares, They have projected streets with 
people to inhabit them, as, during the railway 
mania, lines were projected to carry pas- 
sengers where there were no passengers to 
be carried, and to traffic where there was 
no commerce, They would have a metropolis 
when, as yet, their ancient village had no 
suburbs. They would build their’ Rome in 
half a day. They have laid out their capital 
in bricks, and seem to draw but sorry interest 
(to say nothing of a bonus) therefrom. There 
is not a door-knocker in this wo-begone little 
town to let, but what seems: to me muffled 
in bank-notes. The ‘deserted parlours are 
papered with transfer tickets, The © stair- 
carpets (where there are any) ‘should be of 
Exchequer Bills. The whole town seems to 
me one grim brick mausoleum of dead capital 
—a tomb. ‘erected to the sinking funds of 
Dumbledowndeary. 

If the Dumbledowndereans ‘had looked 
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at home, they would have built one-storey 
cottages, or large houses, if you will, divided 
into little tenements fit for the occupancy 
of the poor brick-makers, and bargees, and 
labourers who swelter in crowded kennels 
in the back lane and narrow alleys of the 
village—paying rents, too, which would secure 
them clean, wholesome, airy lodgings else- 
where. But no, the Dumbledowndeary capital- 
ists must needs build villas, residences; the 
lord of the manor has said nay to small tene- 
ments. The rents demanded are from twenty- 
five to thirty-five pounds a year, of which none 
avail themselves ; while the brick-makers and 
bargees, who could, and who do, pay four and 
five shillings a week for their styes; can’t move 
into better houses, because there are none built 
for men of their degree. They should have 
looked at home, you say; but, alas! who can 
—who does? Isay again. Hearken to Doctor 
Goldsmith writing wisdom among the beggars 
of Axe Lane, perchance : “ Were I to be angry 
with men for being fools,” he says, “I could 
here find ample room for declamation ; but, 
alas! I have been a fool myself; and why 
should I be angry with them for being some- 
thing so natural to every child of humanity ?” 
Let us hope that Dumbledowndeary, the 
rashly built, will not longer lack tenants, and 
that it will not always be a town to let. 

We go for a walk out of Dumbledowndeary. 
We leave the church on our right, cross the 
railway by a pretty bridge, close to which 
a large railway hotel has driven away the 
orchards and gooseberry bushes which two 
years before flourished in its place, and plunge 
into a sweet-smelling, shadowy lane. Mine 
host of the Railway Hotel is with us, a cheer- 
ful man and portly, whe sings a song and 
does not despair of Dumbledowndeary yet. 
He carries a lantern ; I carry a lantern; 
Mr. Caps, the gamekeeper, who has started 
up somehow from somewhere, in a velveteen 
frock and leather gaiters, carries a lantern. 
“What is this for?” you ask, seeing that it 
is yet broad day. “We are going to see the 
lion of Dumbledowndeary, the wonder, and 
terror, and admiration thereof. We are 
bound on a voyage of discovery to a haunted 
house—a house that has been nailed and 
boarded up since the battle of Waterloo, and 
which must be consequently rather dark and 
gloomy inside.” 

Now, if you be anything of an amateur in 
haunted houses, a connoisseur in domestic 
ghosts, you will, doubtless, begin to form in 
imagination some very charming pictures of 
Elizabethan chambers, mouldy tapestry, and 
a stain of blood on the oak flooring which all 
the scrubbing and washing, the scouring, 
scraping, and planing in the universe will not 
efface. You will be disappointed. You will at 
least conjure up a house of passable antiquity, 
dating from Queen Anne’s reign, we will say. 
You will again be disappointed. Passing 
through a beautiful park, and over what was 
once a lawn, but is now ploughed up and 
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sown with wheat, you come suddenly on a 
substantial brick mansion, so fresh, so neat, so 
comfortable in appearance, that, but for the 
doorstep overgrown with weeds, the heavy 
chains and padlocks on the gates, and a dismal 
screen of planking before every window, you 
would take it to be in full occupancy now, 
In good sooth, it has not been built more than 
seventy years ; and Mr. Caps’s father-in-law, 
an apple-cheeked veteran, some ninety odd, 
helped to make the bricks from which 
the House was built. It belongs to the 
lord of the manor ; it has been shut up nearly 
forty years, and it is haunted. These bald 
and unsatisfactory fragments are its whole 
history. The very ghost of Dumbledowndeary 
isa disappointment. There is no authenticated 
legend of a spectre in a white sheet, of an 
apparition carrying its head under its arm— 
no deaths’-heads, no cross-bones, no blood, no 
groans. Everybody agrees, though, that it is 
haunted. Mr. Caps’s father-in-law says that 
there were “noises” heard in the year °32. 
Mr. Caps, the gamekeeper, has himself heard 
“noises.” “Were they ghosts?” we ask, 
breathlessly. Mr. Caps scratches the knee 
of his corduroys, and says simply, “ Poachers.” 
Even as we wait for his answer, a pheasant 
gets up with a whirr, near us, and we shudder. 

Mr. Caps, who is master of the ceremonies 
pro tem., has the key of the haunted mansion 
with him, and we enter. We pass through 
room after room, dark and sombre, in which 
our lanterns conjure up fantastic, Rembrandt- 
like effects. We see the gay paper torn from 
the walls, and the flooring gradually yielding 
to the dry rot—the nests which the jackdaws 
have built in the fire-places. Now and then 
mine host punches out a plank from the 
window with his walking-stick, and shows us 
a glorious view of the country side. We 
descend into the kitchens, stumbling over a 
decapitated rabbit at the stair-head; we 
sigh over the mighty kitchen range, where 
the mark of the meat-jack still shows on the 
mantel-side ; we peep into the larder, where 
the ropes to which the joints were hung still 
remain ; into the scullery, the deserted wine- 
cellars, the bins looking like the shelves in a 
vault. The house is young and lusty, and 
strongly built—why should it go thus to 
decay? Mine host whispers something 
about the battle of Waterloo, and the 
lawyers, and the long minority of the young 
lord. So we extinguish our lanterns in the 
entrance-hall, thinking that when the House 
is occupied again, the spell may be taken off 
Dumbledowndeary, and it may be no longer 
a town to let, 

Small as the commerce of Dumbledown- 
deary may be, it is amazingly fertile and 
successful in one respect—in ghosts! There 
is the vaguely haunted house to begin with. 
There is Lady Ruff ; who, as I have mentioned, 
lies in marble in the church, but who was 
accustomed to ride nightly (headless, of 
course) in a coach and four, round about 

















Charles Dickens.) 
Hollyhill House. All the navvies saw her 
while making the railroad, which accounts for 
their obstinately refusing to work after sun- 
down, and drinking till past two in the morn- 
ing at the “Bull and Bagpipes.” Happily, she 
is laid in the Red Sea now, the Dumbledown- 
dearians averring that it took thirteen clergy- 
men to perform the operation, and that she is 
laid till “as long as oaken ash grows.” 
There is another ghost, by the way, who was 
only laid for ten years and a day, and, as his 
time is nearly up, may be expected shortly. 
There is the legend—which no true Dumble- 
downdearian dare gainsay—of a demon 


chicken always running before you at night, | 


which you may fall over, twist the neck of 
even, occasionally, but which still continues 
torun. There is a white rabbit, with never 
a head, which leaps palings in an astonishing 
manner. There was “Toby Munns afore he 
was drounded,” who, being of a loose and 
dissipated habit, met his mother (dead half-a- 
dozen years before) “full butt” in the back 
lane, and, going on board his barge, said to 
his mate, “ Bill, I’m done;” then, going up 
the river to St. Katherine’s Docks with a 
cargo of bricks, was “drounded” accordingly. 
There is the undoubtedly true legend of Jack 
Cripps and the snake. How Jack Cripps 


saw the snake crawl from the churchyard 
into his mother’s house ; how it changed into 
a cat, and jumped out of the window ; and 
how Jack Cripps thereupon went “ off his 


head,” or stark-staring mad, and is now in 
a lunatic asylum at Barnardo Heath, which 
is indeed an additional confirmation of the 
story. Teddy Beadle, the bargee, has seen 
scores of ghosts: one, that unaccountably 
sunk into the pavement close by a gas-lamp 
at Woolwich ; one, that struck three distinct 
blows on his shoulder “as he was a smoking 
his pipe aboard, going with ashes to Peck- 
ham.” Teddy Beadle is, indeed, the here- 
ditary ghost-seer of Dumbledowndeary. None 
of his fumily ever “died in their bed,” he says, 
and he supposes he shan’t. “ Drounded” is 
the lamentable summary of all his an- 
cestors’ careers. 


THE SCHAH’S ENGLISH GARDENER. 


Tue facts of the following narration were 
communicated to me by Mr. Burton, the 
head gardener at Teddesley Park, in Stafford- 
shire. I had previously been told that he had 
been for a year or two in the service of the 
Schah of Persia, which induced me to question 
him concerning the motives which took him 
so far from England, and the kind of life which 
he led at Teheran. I was so much interested in 
the details he gave me, that I made notes at 
the time, which have enabled me to draw up 
the following account :— 


_ Mr. Burton is a fine-looking healthy man, 
in the prime of life, whose appearance would 
announce his nation all the world over. He 
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had completed his education as a gardener at 
Knight’s, when, in 1848, an application was 
made to him, on behalf of the Schah of Persia, 
by Colonel Sheil, the English envoy at the 
court of Teheran, who proposed to Mr. 
Burton that he should return to Persia with 
the second Persian secretary to the embassy, 
Mirza Oosan Koola, and take charge of the 
Royal Gardens at Teheran, at a salary of a 
hundred pounds a year, with rooms provided 
for him, and an allowance of two shillings 
a day for the food of himself and the native ser- 
vant whom he would find it necessary to 
employ. This prospect, and the desire which 
is so natural to young men, to see countries 
beyond their own, led Mr. Burton to accept the 
proposal, The Mirza Oosan Koola and he left 
Southampton on the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember, 1848, and went by steam to Constan- 
tinople. Thence they journeyed without ac- 
cident to the capital of Persia. The seat of 
government was removed to Teheran about 
seventy years ago, when the Kujur dynasty 
became possessed of the Persian throne. 
Their faction was predominant in the North 
of Persia, and they, consequently, felt more 
secure in Teheran than in the ancient 
southern capital. ‘Teheran is situated in the 
midst of a wide plain, from two to three 
hundred miles long, which has a most dreary 
appearance, being totally uncultivated, and 
the soil of which is a light kind of reddish 
loam, that becomes pulverised after a long 
continuance of dry weather, and then rises 
as great clouds of sand, sometimes even 





obscuring the sun several hours in a day for 
several successive days. 

Bad news awaited Mr. Burton on his arrival 
at Teheran. The Schah, who had commis- 
sioned Colonel Sheil to engage an English 
gardener, was dead. His successor cared little 
either about gardening or his predecessor's 
engagements. Colonel Sheil was in England. 
Mr. Burton’s heart sunk a little within him ; 
but, having a stout English spirit, and great 
faith in the British embassy, he insisted on 
a partial fulfilment of the contract. Until 
this negotiation was completed, Mr. Burton 
was lodged in the house of Mirza Oosan 
Koola. Mr. Burton was, therefore, for a 
month, a member of a Persian household 
belonging to one of the upper middle class. 

The usual mode of living in one house 
seemed pretty nearly the same in all that fell 
under the range of Mr. Burton’s observation. 
They get up at sunrise, when they have a 
cup of coffee. The few hours in the day in 
which the Persians condescend to labour in 
any way, are from sunrise until seven or eight 
o’clock in the morning. After that, the heat 
becomes so intense (frequently one hundred 
and eight or one hundred and nine degrees in 
the shade) that all keep within doors, lying 
about on mats in passages or rooms. At 
ten they have their first substantial meal ; 
which consists of mutton and rice, stewed 
together in a rude saucepan over a charcoal 
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fire, built out of doors.. Sometimes, in addition 
to. this dish, they have a kind of soup, or 
“-water-meat” (which is the literal translation 
of the Persian name), made of water, mutton, 
onions, parsley, fowls, rice, dried fruits, 
apricots,, almonds, and. walnuts, stewed 
together. But this, as we may guess from 
the: multiplicity .of the ingredients, was a 
dainty dish. At four o’clock,. the. panting 
Persians, nearly worn out ‘by the heat of the 
day, take a cup.of strongly perfumed tea, 
with a little bitter-orange juice squeezed into 
it ; and after this tonic they recover strength 
enough to smoke and lounge. Dinner-:was. 
the grand meal .of the: day,. to. which they 
invited friends. It was not unlike breakfast, 
but was preceded by a dessert, at which wine 
was occasionally introduced, but which always 
consisted of ‘melons and dried fruits. The 
dinner was brought in: on a. pewter tray ; 
but. Mr.: Burton: remarked that the pewter 
dishes were very dingy. A piece of common 
‘sto was spread on the ground, and cakes.of 
read put on it. They had no spoons for the 
soup, “ water-meat,” but soaked: their bread 
in it, or curled it round into a hollow shape, 
and fished up what ‘they could out of the 
abyss. At the Mirza’s they. had spoons for 
the sour goat’s milk,.with ice, which seemed 
to be:one of their delicacies... The ice is brought 
down from the. mountains, and sold» pretty 
cheaply in the bazaars. . Sugar and salt are 
eaten together with this iced sour goat’s milk. 
Smoking narghilahs..beguiles the evening 
hours very pleasantly. They pluck.a quantity 
of rose-blossoms and put them into the water 
through which the smoke passes; but the 
roses last: in season only a month. Mirza 
Oosan Koola had:a.few chairs in the house 
for the use of the gentlemen of ithe Embassy. 
At last. the negotiation respecting Mr. 
Burton’s engagement was.ended.. His friends 
at the-Embassy. had insisted that. the present 
Schah should. install him.in the office of 
royal gardener at the salary proposed. ‘by his 
predecessor.. Accordingly, about a month 
after his arrival at Teheran, he took. pos- 
session of ‘two -rooms, appropriated to his 
use, in’ the. garden: of El: Kanai.. This 
garden consisted of ‘six acres, with a mud 
wall-all'round.: There were avenues of ‘fruit 
trees planted, with lucerne growing under 
them, which was cut’ for the food of the 
horses-in: the royal stable; but.the lucerne 
and the trees gave this royal garden: very 
much the-aspect of an English orchard, and 
must have been a very disenchanting prospect 
for a well-trained gardener, accustomed to 
our flower beds,and vegetable gardens. The 
fruit trees- were apricots, apples, pears, and 
cherries—the latter of ‘the same description 
as ours, but. finer in) quality; the apricots 
were of a kind which Mr. Burton had never 
seen before, with large sweet kernels. He 
brought some of the stones with him: to 
England, and gave them to his old master, 
Mr. Knight. If this square plot of orchard- 
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ground, surrounded by a mud-wall, was the 


cheerless prospect outside, the two rooms 
which. Mr. Burton was to inhabit were not 
much. more attractive. Bare of. all fur- 
niture, with floors of mud and chaff beaten 
together, they did not even-contain the mats 
which play so many parts. in Persian houses, 
Mr. Burton’s first. care was to purchase mats, 
and hire a servant to market and cook for 
him.. The-people. at.:the. Embassy. sent him 
the various bales.of seeds, roots, and imple- 
ments, which he had brought. with him from 
England; and. he hoped before long to in- 
troduee some improvements into Persian 
gardening ; so little did he as yet know the 
nature of the people with whom he had to 
deal. But before he was well settled in his 
two rooms, while he was yet unpacking his 
English bales,some native plasterers told him 
that, outside of his) wooden. door (which 
fastened only with a slight chain), six men 
lay in wait for him to do him evil, partly 
prompted by the fact of his. being a foreigner, 
partly in hopes of obtaining possession. of 
some ofthe contents of these bales. 

It was. two miles to the Embassy, and 
Mr. Burton was without a friend nearer ; his 
very informants would not stand by him, but 
would:rather rejoice in his discomfiture. But 
being. a brave, resolute man, he picked 
out a scythe from among his English im- 
plements, threw open the door, and began 
to address the six men (who, sure enough, lay 
couched near, the entrance) in the. best. Persian 
he could muster. His :Persian eloquence, or 
possibly the sight of the scythe wielded by a 
stout, resolute man, produced the desired 
effect: the six men, fortunately, went away, 
without having attacked .him, for any effort 
at.: self-defence. on, his. part would.. have 
strengthened the feeling .of hostility already 
strong against, him. Once more he was left 
in quiet to unpack his. goods, with such shaded 
light as:‘two windows covered.over with paper 
and calico could give. But when his tools 
were unpacked—tools selected with such care 
and such a hoping heart in England—who 
were to use them? The men, appointed as 
gardeners under him would not work, because 
they were never paid. If Mr. Burton made 
them work, he should pay them, they said. 
At length, he did persuade them to labour, 
during the. hours .in which exertion was 
possible, even to. a native. Myr. Burton 
beganito inquire how these. men were paid, 
or if their story was true,. that. they never 
were. It was. true that wages. for labour 
done for the Schah were most. irregularly 
given, And when the money could no longer 
be refused, it was. paid in the form of bills 
upon some gate to a town, or some. public 
bath, a eae or a hundred iand twenty 
miles away, such gates and baths being royal 
property. Honest payment of wages being 
rare, of course stealing is plentiful; and_ it 
is even winked at by the royal officers. The 
gardeners under Mr. Burton, for : instance, 
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would gather the. flowers he: had cherished 
with care, and present them to any chief who 
came into the Baugh-el-Kanai ; and the pre- 
sent theyreceived in turn constituted their only 
means of livelihood. Sometimes Mr, Burton 
was the sole labourer in this garden; and he 
had the charge of Baugh-el-Colleza, twenty 
square acres in size, and at some distance 
from El Kanai, where he lived.. When the 
hot weather came.on, he-fell. ill of diarrhoea, 
and for three months lay weary and ill on his 
mat, unable to superintend, if there had been 
gardeners, or to work. himself, if there were 
none. 

After he recovered, he seems to have been 
hopeless of doing any good.in such a climate, 
and among such a people. The Schah took 
little interest in. horticulture. He some- 
times came into the gardens. of El Kanai (in 
which his palace was situated), and would 
ask some questions, through an interpreter, 
in a languid, weary kind of way. Sometimes, 
when Mr. Burton had any. vegetables: ready, 
he requested leave to present them himself to 
the Schah ; when this was accorded, he wove 
the twigs of the white poplar (the tree which 
most abounded on the great barren plain sur- 
rounding Teheran), and filling this with 
lettuces, or peas, or similar garden produce, 
he was ushered with much ceremony into one 
of the courts (“small yards,” as Mr. Burton 
once irreverently called them) belonging to 
the palace. There, ina kind of baleony pro- 
jecting from one of the windows, the Schah sat ; 


and the English gardener, without shoes, but | 


with the lamb’s-skin “fez” covering his head, 
bowed low three times, as he gave up his 
basket to be. handed to the Schah, Mr, 
Burton did not perform the Persian salaam, 
considering such a slave-like obeisance un- 
befitting a European. The Schah received 
these baskets of vegetables, some of which 
were new: to him, with great indifference, not 
caring, to ask. any questions. The spivit of 
curiosity, however, was alive in the harem, 
if nowhere else ; and one day Mr. Burton was 
surprised to receive a command. to go and 
sow some annuals in one of the courts of the 
harem, for such was. the Queen-mother’s 
desire. So, taking a few packets of common 
flower-seeds, he went through some rooms in 
the palace before he arrived at, the courts, 
which open one outof another. These rooms 
Mr. Burton considered as little better, either 


in size, construction, or furniture, than his | 


own garden-dwelling; but there are some 


to be splendid ; one lined with plate-glass, and 
several fitted up with the beautiful painted 
windows for which Persia is celebrated. 
entering the courts belonging to the harem, 
Mr. Burton found himself attended by three 
or four, soldiers, and two eunuchs—all with 
drawn, swords, which they made. a. little 
parade of holding above him, rather to his 
amusement, especially as he seems to have 
had occasional glimpses of peeping ladies, who 
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ought rather to have had the swords held 
over them. Before passing from one yard to 
another, one or two soldiers would. preeede 
him, to see that the coast. was clear. And if 
a veiled lady chanced, through that ignorance 
which is bliss all the world over, to come into 
the very yard where: he was, the soldiers 
seized him, huddled him. into a dark corner, 
and turned his face to the wall; she, mean- 
while, passing through under the cover of her 
servant’s large cloak, something like a chicken 
peeping from under the wing: of the hen, 
Whatever might have been their danger from 
the handsome young Englishman, he, at least, 
was not particularly attracted by their appear- 
ance. The utmost praise he could bestow 
was, that “one or two were tolerably good- 
looking ;” and, on being pressed. for details, 
he said that those ladies of the harem of 
whom he caught a glimpse resembled all other 
Persian women, in having very large features, 
very coarse complexions, with large eyes. 
They (as well as the men) paint the eyebrows, 
so.as to make them appear to meet. They 
are stout-made. Such-were the observations 
which Mr. Burton made, as he was passing 
through the yards, or courts, which led into 
the small garden where he was to sow his 
flower-seeds. Here the Queen-mother sat in 
a projecting baleony; but as soon as she saw 
the stranger she drew back. She is about 
thirty-five years of age, and possesses much 
influence in the country; which, as she is a 
cruel and ambitious. woman, has produced 
great evils, 

One day, Mrs. Sheil’s maid, who had accom- 
panied her mistress on a visit to. the ladies in 
the harem, fell in with a -Frenchwoman who 
had been an inhabitant there for more than 
twenty years, She seemed perfectly con- 
sented with her situation, and had no wish to 
exchange it for any other. 

Every now and then Mr. Burton sent flowers 
to the harem ; such as he could cultivate in 
the dry hot garden, with no command of 
labour. Marvel of Peru, African marigolds, 
single stocks, and violets planted along the 
sides of the walks between planes and poplars, 
were the flowers he gathered to form his nose- 
gays. But all gardening was weary and 
dreary work ; partly owing to the great heat 
of the climate, partly to the scarcity of water, 
but most especially because there was no 
service or assistance to be derived from any 
other.man. The men appointed to assist him 


| grew more careless and lazy than ever as time 
apartments in this royal palace which are said | 


rolled, on; he had-no means: of enforeing 
obedience, or attention, and if he had had, he 
would not have dared to use it, and so. to 
increase the odium that attached to him as a 
foreigner. Moreover, no one cared whether 
the gardens flourished or decayed. If it had 
not been for the kindness of some of the 
English residents, among whom he especially 
mentioned: Mr. Reade, his situation would 
have been utterly intolerable. 

There was nothing in the external life of 
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the place which could compensate for his 
individual disappointment ; at least, he per- 
ceived nothing. One day, in crossing the 
market-place, he saw eight men lying with 
their heads cut off; executed for being 
religious fanatics, who had assumed the cha- 
racter of prophets. At another time, there 
were six men put to death for highway 
robbery ; and the mode of death was full of 
horror, whatever their crimes might be. They 
were hung head downwards, with the right 
arm and leg cut off; one of them dragged out 
life in this state for three days. Even the 
minor punishments are cruel and vindictive, 
as they always are where the power and 
exccution of the laws is uncertain. One of 
the penalties inflicted for slight offences, is 
to have a string passed through the nostrils, 
and be led for three successive days through 
the bazaars and market-places by a crier, 
a the nature of his misdemeanour. 

lindness is very common; Mr. Burton has 
often seen six or eight blind men walking in 
a string, each with his right arm on the 
shoulder of his precursor; partly caused by 
ophthalmia produced by the dust, and partly 
because the Schah has it in his power to inflict 
the punishment of pulling both or one of the 
eyes out. The great-grandfather of the pre- 
sent Schah, Aga Mohammed, the founder of 
the Kujur dynasty, had large baskets-full of 
the eyes of his enemies presented to him after 
his accession to the throne. 

Let us change the subject to attar of roses ; 
though all the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten the memory of that last sentence. 
Attar of roses is made and sold in the bazaars ; 
the rose employed is the common single pink, 
which must be gathered before the sudden 
rise of the hot sun causes the dew to evaporate. 
By the side of the attar sellers may be seen 
the Jew, selling trinkets; the Armenians 
(Christians in name, and, as such, bound by 
no laws of Mahomet), selling a sweetish red 
wine, and arrakee, a spirit made from the 
refuse of grapes, and resembling gin; while 
through the bazaars men go, having leathern 
bags on their backs containing bad, dirty 
water, and a lump of ice in a basin, into 
which they pour out draughts for their cus- 
tomers. Ice is brought down from the moun- 
tains, and sold at the rate of a large lump for 
two or three pools—a pool being a small 
copper coin, of which thirty make one koraun 
(silver), value eleven-pence ; and ten korauns 
make one tomaun, a gold coin of the value of 
nine shillings. ‘The drinking-water is pro- 
cured from open drains, or from tanks, in 
which all the washing the Persians ever give 
their clothes is done. They use no soap even for 
shaving ; but soapy water would be preferable 
to the vermin which float on the surface of 
the beverage obtained from these sources, 
No wonder that the cholera returns every 
three years, and is a fatal scourge ; especially 
when we learn that the doctors and barbers 





in Teheran, as formerly in England, unite the | upright, and has a small door on either side ; 
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two professions and that the great resource 
in all cases of illness is the lancet. 

Besides the shops in the bazaars, where 
provisions and beverages of various kinds are 
sold, there are others for silks, carpets, em- 
broidered pieces, something like the Indian 
shawls, but smaller in size, and purchased by 
the Europeans for waistcoats ; and Cashmere 
shawls, which even there, and not always new, 
bear the high prices of from fifty pounds to 
one hundred pounds. Those which were pre- 
sented to the ladies of the Embassy were 
worth, at Teheran, one hundred pounds 
apiece. There are also lamb’s-skin caps, or 
fezes, about half a yard high, conical in shape, 
and open, or crownless, at the top; heayer 
than a hat, but much cooler, owing to the 
ventilation produced by this opening. No 
Europeans wear hats, except one or two 
at the Embassy. Cotton materials are used 
for dresses by the common people, manufac- 
tured at Teheran. There are very few articles 
of British manufacture ‘sold in the bazaars; 
but French, German, and Russian things 
abound. A fondness for watches seems to be 
a Persian weakness; some of the higher 
classes will wear two at a time, like the 
English dandies sixty years ago; and some- 
times both these watches will be in the state 
of stand-still, It is therefore no wonder 
that a little German watchmaker, who is 
settled at Teheran, is making his fortune. 
The mode of reckoning time is from sunrise 
to sunset—prayers being said by the faithful 
before each of these. The day and night are 
each divided into “watches” of three hours 
long ; subdividing the time between sunrise 
and mid-day, mid-day and sunset. 

Mr. Burton saw little of the religious cere- 
mouies of the Persians. He had never been 
inside a mosque ; but had seen people saying 
their prayers at the appointed times (at the 
expiration of every watch through the day, he 
believed), on raised platforms, erected for the 
purpose, up and down the town. The form of 
washing the hands before they say their 
prayers is gone through by country-people on 
the dusty plain, using soil instead of water ; 
the more purifying article of the two, one 
would suppose, after hearing Mr. Burton’s 
account of the state of the drains and tanks in 
Teheran. The priests are recognised by the 
white turbans which they wear as a class 
distinction ; and our English gardener does 
not seem to have come in contact with any of 
them, excepting in occasional rencontres in 
the streets; where the women, veiled and 
shrouded, shuffle along—their veils being 
transparent just at the eyes, so as to enable 
them to see without being seen; while their 
clumsy, shapeless mantles effectually prevent 
all recognition even from husband or father. 
The higher class (the wives of Mirzas, or 
noblemen) are conveyed in a kind of covered 
hand-barrow from place to place. This species 
of rude carriage will hold two ladies sitting 
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it is propelled by one mule before and one 
behind. 

As long as these national peculiarities were 
novel enough to excite curiosity, Mr. Burton 
had something to relieve the monotony of his 
life, which was very hopeless in the horticul- 
tural line. By-and-bye it sank into great 
sameness. The domestic changes were of 
much the same kind as the Vicar of Wakefield’s 
migration from the blue bed to the brown: 
for three or four months in the hot season, Mr. 
Burton conveyed his mat up the mud staircase 
which led from his apartments through a 
trap-door on to the flat roof, and slept there. 
When the hot weather was over, Mr. Burton 
came down under cover. He felt himself 
becoming utterly weary and enervated ; and 
—— wondered less than he had done on 

is first arrival at the lazy way in which the 
natives worked : sitting down, for instance, to 
build a wall. Indifference, which their religion 
may dignify in some things into fatalism, 
seemed to prevail everywhere and in every 
person, They ate their peas and beans un- 
shelled, rather than take any unnecessary 
trouble ; a piece of piggism which especially 
scandalised him. 

Twice in the year there were great religious 
festivals, which roused the whole people into 
animation and enthusiasm. One in the 
spring was the Noorooz, when a kind of 
miracle-play was acted simultaneously upon 
the various platforms in the city; the grandest 
representation of all being in the market- 
place, where thirty or forty thousand attended. 
Lhe subject of this play is the death of the 
sons of Ali; the Persians being Sheeah, or 
followers of Ali, and, as such, regarded as 
schismatics by the more orthodox Turks, 
who do not believe in the three successors of 
Mohammed. This “mystery” is admirably 
performed, and excites the Persians to passion- 
ate weeping. A Frank ambassador is in- 
variably, introduced, who comes to intercede 
for the sons of Ali. This is the tradition of 
the Persians ; and although not corroborated 
by any European legend, it is so faithfully 
believed in by the Persians, that it has long 


procured for the Europeans a degree of kindly | 


deference, very different from the feeling with 
which they are regarded by the Ali-hating 
Turks. The other religious festival occurs some 
time in August, and is of much the same de- 
scription ; some event (Mr. Burton believed it 
was the death of Mohammed) being drama- 
tised, and acted in all the open public places. 
The weeping and wailing are as general at 
this representation as the other. Mr. Burton 
himself said, “ he was so cut up by it he could 
not help crying ;” and excused himself for what 
he evidently considered a weakness, by saying 
that everybody there was doing the same. 
Sometimes the Schah rode abroad ; he and 
his immediate attendants were well mounted ; 
but behind, around, came arabble rout to the 
number of one, two, or even three thousand, 
on broken-down horses, on mules, on beggarly 
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donkeys, or running on foot, their rags waving 
in the wind, everybody, anybody, anyhow. 
The soldiers in attendance did not contribute 
to the regularity or uniformity of the scene, as 
there is no regulation height, and the dwarf of 
four feet ten jostles his brother in arms who 
towers above him at the stature of six feet six. 

In strange contrast with this wild tumult 
and disorderly crowd must be one of the 
Schah’s amusements, which consists in listening 
to Mr. Burgess (the appointed English inter- 
ee who translates the Times, Illustrated 

ews, and, occasionally, English books, for 
the pleasure of the Schah. One wonders what 
ideas certain words convey, representative of 
the order and uniform regularity of England. 

In October, 1849, Colonel Shiel returned to 
Teheran, after his sojourn in England ; and 
soon afterwards it was envenaed that Mr. 
Burton should leave Persia, and shorten his 
time of engagement to the Schah by one-half. 
Accordingly, as soon as he had completed a 
year in Teheran, he began to make prepara- 
tions for returning to Europe; and about 
March, 1850, he arrived at Constantinople, 
where he remained another twelvemonth. 
The remembrance of Mr. Burton’s Oriental 
life must be in strange contrast to the 
regular, well-ordered comfort of his present 
existence, 
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Axpgtr for lack of bread we die, 

Die in a hundred nameless ways— 
’Tis not for bread alone we cry, 

In these our later days. 


It is not fit that man should spend 

His strength of frame, his length of years, 
In toiling for that daily end— 

Mere bread, oft wet with tears. 


That is not wholly good or gain 

Which seals the mind and sears the heart, 
The life-long labour to sustain 

Man’s perishable part. 


His is the need, and his the right 
Of leisure, free from harsh control, 

That he may seek for mental light, 
And cultivate his soul ; 


Leisure to foster into bloom 
Affections struggling to expand ; 

So shall his thought, with ampler room, 
Improve his skill of hand. 


And he should look with reverent eyes, 
Sometimes, on Nature's open page ; 
Not solely are the wondrous skies 
For school-man and for sage. 


Earth’s flower-hues blush, heav'n's star-lights burn, 
Not only for the happy few ; 

To them the toiling man should turn, 
For lofty pleasure, too. 


But if ye take his blood for bread, 
And drive him in one dreary round, 

Since he and his must needs be fed, 
Ye crush him to the ground, 
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His mind.can grow no soaring wing, 
His-heart can feel no generous: glow ; 

Ye make of him that wretched thing— 
A slave, and yet.a foe. 


THE WIDOW: OF SIXTEEN. 


Mapame DE Burren, niece of Daubenton, 
and widow of the only son: of: the. great 
naturalist, is just now’ dead—so the news- 
papers of the day announce—at her. country 
seat of Montbard; in» Burgundy. Until 
the railway from. Paris. to. Dijon was pro- 
jected, few persons, even in France, knew 
more of Montbard than its:name ; and as the 
French, up to a very recent date, were 
singularly ignorant: of the situation of any 
place removed from the capital, they troubled 
their heads but: little to ascertain the where- 
about of the shabby village-town where the 
illustrious Buffon was: born, and where he 
died. It is different now; for Montbard, as 
well as Tonnerre, has a railway. station, and 
its name is shouted out by the zealous officers 
of the great Dijon line; whence the pretty 
spire of the rural church, and the majestic 
form of the Great Tower de lAubespin can 
be. plainly seen. The stranger's curiosity is 
excited, when he hears that the huge building, 
apparently uninjured by time, which peers 


haughtily over the surrounding country from | . 
\and. curious cabinets with their contents, 


the height of its woody hill, stands in the 
grounds of the house where Buffon the natu- 
ralist formerly lived. 

It has fallen in my way to visit this spot 
three several times.» The first time I came 
upon it was during: a rambling excursion 
through Champagne and Burgundy, before I 
reached Auvergne, which was.my destination ; 
My reason for turning out of the road was 
rather a sentimental one. A friend in England 
had related to me a history of her acquaintance 
with the niece of Daubenton, the great. na- 
turalist and comparative anatomist, whose 
fame is only eclipsed by that. of his colla- 
borator. 

My friend was sent; when just emerging 
into womanhood, with two sisters to Paris, 
to be placed under the care of Madame 
Daubenton, the sister-in-law of the natu- 
ralist, who, being a widow in indifferent 
circumstances; was not sorry to accept the 
charge of a few English: girls, belonging toa 
rich family, to be. educated with her own 
daughter Betsy. A strict friendship sprung 
up between my friend and the pretty, round, 
rosy, cheerful, and affectionate little girl, who 
learned English readily “from,.lips that she 
loved,” and imparted in return her own 
animated accent to the French of her “dear 
Sophy.” When the’ time came for-them to 


part, both being then about fifteen, little | 


ove tokens were exchanged amidst their 
tears ; and the then broad ocean,, unknown 
to narrowing steam, separated them. The 
marriages of. Sophy and. Betsy took place 
almost immediately after; the latter had be- 
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come the, bride of young de Buffon. Then 
came, before she had been a wife a twelve. 
month, the terrible consequences of several 
ages of oppression. and. misrule; Buffon 
himself did not see the Revolution, and the 
young couple were living tranquilly in: their 
charming and happy country-house at Mont- 
bard; when the Reign of Terror burst-upon 
them, In the madness and confusion of the 
time, the friends .of humanity ‘suffered alike 
with tyrants, and ‘the young bridegroom was 
torn from his home and dragged to the guillo- 
tine. Poor Betsy was also destined to suffer, 
and had already gone through hardships and 
terrors which might appall the.» most: cou- 
rageous ; had lain in damp dungeons, been 
exposed whole: nights in a cart full of con- 
demned prisoners, and had given up all but 
the hope of rejoining her husband, when a turn 
of the wheel set her free. 

After a time, the widow of sixteen regained 
part of her property and returned to Mont- 
bard, where little remained that had formerly 
adorned her home, except one room, the walls 
of which were covered with coloured drawings 
of birds, executed under the eye of ‘the great 
Buffon himself—the originals of those..engra- 
vings published in his great work. These had 
been condemned to add tothe bonfire which 
kindled’ in the market-place of Montbard, h 
devoured almost all the carved chairs, tables, 


which had belonged to the chiteau; but, 
luckily, it was difficult to get these feathered 
friends from the walls, and delay saved them. 

Here, till her seventy-seventh year, suffering 
in health and sight in consequence of the 
treatment she had experienced, lived Bets 
de Buffon, as far as her slender means 
allowed, the Lady Bountiful of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Once, twenty years ago, the friends met ‘in 
Paris. I was charged, many years after that, 
not to pass Montbard without paying a visit, 
and bearing a portrait of her beloved. Sophy 
to the Countess. My welcome. was: the 
warmer for my errand, and as.‘ surprise to 
her friend I sketched the likeness of Betsy; 
who, even at ‘her advanced age still retained 
much of her former beauty, and whose ancient 
cheerfulness was. renewed while she told me 
stories of her days of childhood. 

“ See here,” she said, opening a little ca- 
binet ; “ look at this relic, and tell my Sophy 
how faithful .to. our childhood I have been 
throughout my life. I shall never part with 
this little needle-ease and thesesmall drawings, 
given me when we first parted, by Sophy and 
her sisters.” 

When I considered that) the minute red 
moroceo, old-fashioned article she prized. so 
much, must have been preserved \ from 
pillage, and fire, and bleod, and. ruin. of 
all. kinds, I could. not but look. with 
reverence on the: little. old lady: whose 
tender heart had been able to keep an early 
friendship so long warm and glowing... Betsy: 
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delighted: in. speaking English, and. was not 
a little proud to. show off that accomplish- 
ment in her cirele,. where not: a word: but 
pure Burgundian was understood. She had 


forgotten almost all she had ever known of 


our language; but, the few sentences she spoke 
were in an almost perfect accent, and.so, nearly 
in the tone of her: friend Sophy, as. to be 
startling to my ear. I indulged her: in the 
notion that.she had lost none of her former 
facility, and never-reminded. her: of ‘the fact 
that the greatest part: of her words were 
French, as she ran on laughing and talking to 
the amazement of her friends. 

“ How: well she: must. speak !” exclaimed 
one of the demoiselles Bussy,.as the two an- 
tiquated sisters, her especial favourites and 


frequent visitors, sat elevating their hands at, 


her prowess—*“ how very well! I declare it 
seems to me that even I understand. half she 
says ; afterall, English is not such a barbarous 
jargon when Betsy speaks it!” 

These ladies, who were so impressed with 
respect for her acquirements, lived in the 
village, and spent: every evening of their lives 
at the chateau ; possessing the key of a certain 
garden gate, which admitted them without 
question or trouble to the terrace on to which 
the drawing-room opened. The fourth hand 
at the invariable “ whisk,” in which Betsey 
delighted, and without which she could not 
have slept, was supplied by Doctor Le Franc, 
who, as regularly as the time came, entered 
also unannounced, and took his. seat at the 
table. The Doctor had lived all his life at 
Montbard, and had never found time to leave 
the province, What he may or might have 
been induced to do when the then dreaded rail- 
road cut up his native valley, I know not; 
but, if he be still living, he can run up to 
Paris once a week without the inconvenience 
thata journey to Dijon, the only metropolis he 
knew, used to. cause-him. 

The Doctor was. almost. the only eligible 
single man to be found in that. secluded 
region ; and report said—indeed the Countess 
with numerous sly winks and nods. herself 
hinted to me—that there was. some truth 
in the rumour that Mademoiselle Clorinde 
Bussy had laid siege to his heart for at 
least forty years. Why it had been in 
vain I afterwards. conjectured—but if my 
suspicions were true, the ambitious aspirings 
of the good. and obedient doctor had been 
forced to subdue themselves into the purest 
platonism. Beyond these guests the widow 
had no society ; and her infirmities rendering 
it impossible for -her to enjoy the beautiful 
hanging gardens of her domain—which almost 
exclusively belonged to the peasantry and the 
towns-people—she seldom left. the house 
except for her yearly visit. to the capital, 
where she,always passed the winter—Mont- 
bard being too damp a residence, In fact. the 
situation of the house is peculiar. It stands at 
the foot of a very high hill, the chief entrance 
being in the street of the slovenly little ragged 
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town; behind it, a well-like court; is. sur- 
rounded by; wings on three sides, and. the 
mountain rises sheer from. a lofty terrace, the 
first of several: which reach to the summit, 
crowned with the fine old tower and a few 
walls of the ancient. feudal, castle that once 
oceupied the site, Buffon laid out the whole 
of these charming gardens himself, and was 
the first to throw them open for the. conveni- 
ence of the townspeople; a custom continued 
to the end by the Countess: Betsy. 

The - benevolent naturalist. had. first: con- 
ceived the idea of thus beautifying his ground 
for the purpose of giving employment to the 


| people; many hundreds of whom derived their 


support from the. works which he watched 
and directed with extreme interest. He fitted 
up a part of the. old tower :as a study; and 
there, most.of his great. labours were carried 
on. At the revolution his chair and table were 
burnt ; and, some feeling not to be conquered, 
prevented his daughter-in-law from ever: re- 
furnishing “Buffon’s study,” although the bare 
walls are still one of the lions of the place. 

Scarcely a week passed without the gardens 
of Montbard being enlivened by a féte of 
some kind. Before her infirm health obliged 
her to relinquish the custom, it was usual for 
Madame de Buffon to sit out on the first 
terrace in an easy chair and witness. the 
gaieties; but, of late years; she had discon- 
tinued to do. so, and sometimes, from her 
windows, looked out at the lively parties 
who made her grounds, their;own, and whose 
hilarity and pleasure: she enjoyed. as. much 
as they. I saw several wedding. processions 
ascend the numerous steps to the terraces; 
and very gay and bright all the peasants. in 
their finery looked, as they went laughingly 
along, preceded. by their violin, scattering 
themselves: in groups amongst the orange 
trees and flowering shrubs, with which the 
garden walks are bordered, in the usual 
formal style of French gardening taste. When 
these parties reached the solitary spot where 
the antique tower rears its giant height 
amongst the huge grey rocks, of which it 
seems a part, they unpacked their pic-nic 
baskets, uncorked their bottles, and regaled 
themselves at their leisure ; after which they 
danced on the green sward shaded by the 
fine trees, beneath the castle walls. 

Every Sunday the gardens are filled with 
the residents. of the town and its. vicinity; 
and the Countess used to ask, with great 
interest, how many had come to visit her from 
week to week. When. stray travellers ap- 
peared, which was not unusual, they wrote 
their names in a book in the porter’s lodge, 
and then it was that the eloquence of the 
female gardener, who had chief charge of, and 
who exhibited. and boasted of the flower 
gardens, came into notice. This functionary 
is the daughter of the worthy likeness of 
Adam who lived there in the time of Buffon 
himself, and who died at the age of ninety: 
she apologizes for a good deal of slovenliness 
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by observing that she has not hands enough 
to do the parterres justice, and is very jealous 
of the, personage who has charge of the 
kitchen garden, on which all the care of the 
establishment is showered, the truth being, 
that part of the revenue of the chateau de- 

ends on its cultivation and productiveness. 

he fruit is certainly magnificent here ; the 
peaches in particular being of an incredible 
size, and the flavour, as well as the aspect of 
the grapes, admirable. 

Of all the statues, monuments, fountains, 
and ornamental buildings, which the taste of 
Buffon erected in his favourite bowers and 
groves, nothing remains but a simple column, 
which the filial attention of his son raised 
close to the study of the naturalist, once, on 
occasion of his absence from home. The 
widowed Betsy never failed to ask all visitors, 
if they had observed that memorial, which 
she had caused to be re-erected, after it had 
been thrown down by the unthinking rabble, 
to whose love of destruction the chiteau and 
grounds had been given up as a prey. 

The death of the widow will probably 
vnange everything at Montbard : as she has 
no direct heirs, the house and grounds will 
perhaps be sold, and the estate divided: It 
would take a good deal of trouble to destroy 
the old tower which, it is to be hoped, will be 
left as a _— of view from the railroad, and, 
as it could not serve any utilitarian purpose, 
there is no reason why it should not be 
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left to its own reflections of the mutability | 


(Conducted by 


into aprons for their wives. Henry the Fourth 
besieged Montbard and took it, and here he 
drank confusion tothe League, in some of the 
best wines of the best wine district in France. 
The modern hero of the village is doubtless 
the barber. In his old age he boasted to me 
that, on one memorable morning, he shaved 
| before breakfast, the chins of “three men ca- 
pable of ruling a world ”—Buffon, Rousseau, 
and Voltaire ! ‘Rousseau, who had been invited 
by the master of the chateau to meet his great 
rival, in the hope that the two spirits would be- 
come reconciled, was seized, on that occasion, 
with a fit of sentimental enthusiasm as he was 
conducted to the study in the grove, where 
his host was wont to write, and, prostrating 
{himself on the threshold, kissed the steps 
which so often gave support to his feet. 


“ What a pity a man of such exquisite notions 
Should send his poor brats to the Foundling, my 
dear!” 


Both the Countess Betsy and her beloved 
Sophy are no more; and the episode of this 
|friendship between the English and French 
|woman is at an end. Two more amiable, 
faithful, and true-hearted beings never ex- 
\isted. The memory of their virtues should 


/add another charm to the locality. 


CHIPS. 


HIGHLAND EMIGRATION. 
In alluding to the special instance of the 








of things; for the grand old ruin has seen| Isle of Skye, we have already called attention 
a variety of changes, since Roman brick | to the subject of emigration from the High- 


and mortar were employed to seat it so|lands and Islands of Scotland. That families 
firmly on the rock in which it is embedded. | should hunger on one side of the world, while 
The lords of Montbard, who looked out] on the other side mutton for want of mouths 








from its loopholes, were some of the most 
powerful of their time, and served their 
sovereign masters, the Dukes of Burgundy, in 
many a war, regardless of the will of the 
vassals whose arms and lives were their pro- 
perty to do what they pleased with. One of 
them, a certain Hugues the Fourth, was, in 
the thirteenth century, a great benefactor to 


his native town, reserving for himself, in | 


consequence of want of money—an excuse 
acknowledged in all ages — fifteen days’ 
credit with the bankers and wine merchants, 
beyond which time they were not bound 
to supply him, until he had paid his debts. 


How many of his tradespeople disputed | 


their rights with a lord who lived in such a 
domicile, is not recorded ; but it would have 
been rather an imprudent act to send 
up the bill too often to a spot, whence not 
only a precipice descended, but where nu- 
merous dungeons completed the architecture. 
Philip the Bold, of Burgundy, lived occa- 
sionally in this castle, and there received his 
bride, the mother of his violent son, Charles 
the Rash, whose frantic ambition an army of 
Swiss peasants put an end to—scattering his 
jewels beneath the wheels of their rough 
waggons, and cutting up his golden tapestry 


goes to the tallow-boiler, is an absurd fact in 
|social economy. On one side of the world 
/men cry for labour, and on the other side men 
|ery for labourers, The work cannot come to 
the workmen by the very nature of the case ; 
and the workmen, starving here, cannot get 
over to the work without assistance. In our 
present modes of furnishing assistance of this 
kind, there are many things fairly calculated 
| to excite discussion, but while we are talking 
we need not be idle: we may keep our hands 
‘employed. Whatever ought to be done by 
the mother country, and whatever ought to 
be done by the colonies, whatever ought to 
be done by the government, and whatever 
ought to be done by private enterprise, it is 
quite certain that there now exists among us 
a great deal of wretchedness that will con- 
tinue to be wretchedness for years to come if 
private energies be not exerted. 

In the Scotch Highland and Island districts 
the breaking down of the system of small 
holdings, and the failure of potato cultivation, 
have left a large part of the population ina 
destitute condition, dependent upon charitable 
gifts during a considerable part of the year, 
or hungrily searching for cockles on the shore. 
With strong predilection and complete fitness 
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for a pastoral life, these people are the very 
men and women needed—and most needed at 
the present hoyr—in our Australian colonies. 
Gold diggings would scarcely tempt them from 
the charge of cattle; they are strongly at- 
tached to their homes and families, are not 
peo of gregarious habits otherwise, and 

now little or nothing of English. To assist 
them in conveying themselves, with their 
own free will, accompanied by their families, 
to a scene of life-long activity and comfort, 
is a work commenced by Scotchmen in the 
afflicted districts, which has of late met with 
a great deal of co-operation in this country. 

A “Society for Assisting Emigration from 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland,” has 
recently obtained the patronage of the Prince 
Consort, and looks abroad for general support. 
It will promote, as much as possible, the emi- 
gration of entire families, in accordance with 
the rules of the Colonial Land and Emigration 
Commissioners. Requiring, in the first place, 
that each emigrant who asks for aid, shall 
assist himself to the full extent of his avail- 
able resources, the Society proposes then to 
advance, as a loan, the sum that may be 
necessary for the outfit and deposit stipu- 
lated for by the Commissioners—who de- 
fray other expenses of the passage, justly or 
unjustly, from colonial funds. One-third 
of the amount lent to each emigrant will be 
expected to come from the owner or trustees 
of the property vacated. The money repaid 
by the emigrant, after he shall have settled 
prosperously in Australia, will be spent in 
assisting others to pass over. Any emigrant, 
when he shall have repaid the whole of the 
amount borrowed from the Society, will be 
entitled to claim priority of assistance for one 
friend at-home, whom he may name. 

When the surplus population of the High- 
lands shall have been quietly settled in 
Australia, and live, for their own part, 


“ From the dark chambers of dejection freed, 
Spurning the unprofitable yoke of care,” 


they who remain behind may live at peace in 
districts that suffice for their support. At 
present there is in the north of Scotland a 
great multitude sitting down on the grass and 
waiting in vain to be ted with the five loaves 
and two fishes that belong to them in their 
own right. They satisfy their cravings upon 
garbage, or they eat bread from charitable 
hands, when, if they could but cross to the 
other side of the water, from which they are 
so eagerly beckoned, each man might be lord 
of his own pantry. To step across the pool, 
however, these men need a bridge—just such 
a bridge, in fact, as that which is now bein 
built under the name of the Highland an 
Island Emigration Fund. 


DARKNESS IN DEVONSHIRE. 


Our Devonshire is a delightful county. 
At rest after a day’s shooting in the cottage 
of a labourer, the eldest girl being at her 
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lace-pill (so they call lace-pillow), I asked, 
“How many of you are there, Mary?” 
“Five of us children, sir, besides father and 
mother.” “ What are your father’s wages ?” 
“Seven shillings a week; but he pays a 
shilling a week to the farmer for this 
cottage, and he is obliged to buy his wheat 
of him at six shillings a bushel,” (the price 
at the time was under five shillings,) “ and 
we eats a matter of three peck a week. 
I gets eighteenpence a week at my lace-pill, 
that is, I get sugar and butter ; for if they 
pay me in money they expect seven penny- 
worth of lace for sixpence, and fourteen penny- 
worth of lace for a shilling.” Will anybody 
by a process of arithmetic discover how much 
labourers in Devonshire are able to expend on 
education ? 

The sun is very bright in Devonshire upon 
our leaves and flowers. Our myrtles flower, 
and our magnolias climb to the house-top, but 
our human minds—nothing enlightens them, 
they do not flower, they do not rise above the 
level of the dust. There are to be found 
amongst us even farmers, paying rent at the 
rate of three or four imatesde year, who cannot 
spell or write, better than dogs or horses can, 
the names to which they answer. There is 
among us much vague religious feeling, and 
that, added to ignorance, makes superstition. 
Nothing is more common here than to con- 
sult the White Witch when a sheep or a spoon 
has vanished ; assaults against some poor old 
woman who has been suspected of Black 
witchcraft are of continual occurrence. I 
speak advisedly, as one who, being a magis- 
trate, has for twenty years, had the best 
means of becoming acquainted with these 
things. 

“Tf your Honour please, will you see me 
righted,” said a feeble crone. “ I am seventy 
years old, and as I was a walking on the 
Queen’s highway last evening, a man and 
woman whom I did not know came up and 
asked me why I hurt the daughter. I said 
I don’t know your daughter ; with that she 
said that she must have my blood, and so she 
falled at me, and tore my face all over, till I 
could not see for blood, and the man drove a 
great nail into the ground under me at the 
same time.” The parties accused confessed 
the truth of the whole statement: the woman 
observing that it was necessary she should 
have the witch’s blood, and the man saying 
that he had himself forged the nail, which he 
had driven into the ground to stop the 
witchery. The daughter was suffering from 
epileptic fits. 

This is the fourth instance of this kind 
which has come under my notice within the last 
few months. In another case an old woman 
had looked into her neighbour’s pigstye, and 
stroking the back of a young porker, had 
remarked, that “ she did not know when she 
had seen so fine a pig.” The pig died on the 
succeeding day, and, on the day after that, 
there died another little pig in the same stye. 
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The bereaved owner, meeting the old woman 
in the street, deliberately knocked her down, 
for having “ witched his pigs.” 

Some time since, a woman applied to me for a 
summons against her husband. She said, “My 
husband is on his death-bed—the parish doctor 
says he cannot live a week ; so I told him, as 
soon as he was dead, I should marry again: 
and he says, so sure as I do, he will come 
down the chimney and tear me abroad; 
so I wants a summons against him, your 
Honour !” 

Our sky is propitious, and our orchards 
bear much fruit, but the human orchard does 
not quite grow or flourish, as one might desire, 
in Devonshire. 





BOLD ADMIRAL BLAKE. 


It has often excited my wonder that we 
have never had, until to-day, for the benefit 
of Her Majesty’s navy, anything like a com- 
petent and copious account of the life and 
career of the renowned Admiral Blake. Little 
is really known about him in the navy, or 
out of it, In the navy (and L appeal to my 
old messmates in the Bustard, two obstacles 
interfere with his due reputation. One of 
these is the glory of our latest. batch of heroes 
—the Nelsons and Collingwoods—which is too 
brilliant for it to be easy to see back through 
it. The other obstacle is, that the times 
are so very different. Benbow (who repre- 
sents the period between Blake and Nelson) 
semi-facetious reputation, like 
that of his pig-tail. 
difficult to picture to one’s self the old Puritan 
officers and the old sailors of the Civil War 
times. It is particularly difficult to do so in 
a midshipman’s mess, with a eask of Madeira 
in the corner; or when leaning against the 
orange-coloured bulwarks of a dandy brig, 
you listen to the polka which is being played 
in the captain’s eabin, by that captain himself, 
the Honourable Alfred de la Bayliffe, son of 
Earl Gruntis. You find your notions of the 
Blake period particularly vague, I say, when 
you are dodging off the town of Naples, 
waiting for De la Bayliffe’s cousin the duke, 
who is about to take a passage in the Patchouli 
with you to Sicily. Nor can you readily 
fancy. a grand, grim, worn-out old admiral, 
with scurvy devouring him, when you pass 
the admiral’s house at ‘Malta, and reflect on 
the: amount of his “ table-money.” Neverthe- 
less, the very “swellest” uniforms of this 
period have English hearts under them. still, 
and will be glad to hear once again of an 
admiral of the “old school.” We purpose, 
therefore, to give a sketch (merely in water- 
colours) of the life-and story of the “ Puritan 
Sea-King,” dipping our pencil frequently into 
the tints supplied by Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
in. his recently published life of the good old 
admiral, Blake, as we shall see, was some- 


something 
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And still more is. it} 
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thing more than a mere great captain, either 


by land or sea, and indicated repeatedly the 
capability of being anything that was wanted 
of him—being a scholar, theologian, adviser 
of his friends and neighbours, according as 
his duty seemed to dictate; and having, 
especially, a faculty for waiting, which mark 
the man who ripens and “bides,” and of whom 
anything may with confidence be expected in 
an easy, natural way, at a future period. 
Ropert Biake was the eldest son of 
Humphrey Blake, gentleman’ by birth, and 
merchant by profession, and Sara Williams, a 
lady of good descent ; and was born in Bridge- 
water, in August, 1599—“ Cromwell’s year.” 
There were several children, and Blake senior 
was not a particularly prosperous man ; but 
Robert, having been duly brought up at 
the town’s grammar-school, proceeded at 
sixteen years of age to the University of Ox- 
ford. He was of highly intellectual promise, 
from his youth upwards, and with a decided 
turn for reading, which his father naturally 
hoped high things from. As he lived his youth 
in a comfortable, honourable old house, his 
mind fed by old traditions of past times in 
England, and paternal anecdotes of the 
wonders of foreign lands, both elements to feed 
the natural wonder of a fine-minded youngster, 
Blake’s youth was surely a happy one. ‘The 
house in which he lived, it seems, still exists, 
in a venerable and beautiful age, and you see 
the site of the two acres of garden which 
belonged to it, and'in which Robert played as 


| boy, and afterwards paced about seriously 
is as dead.as the Dodo, and now enjoys a| 


enough asa man. As a boy, one does not, 
however, picture him as very particularly 
vivacious ; but, though genial enough, com- 
posed, thoughtful, and mild. The fine dark 
eyes, which his portrait shows, have much 
capability of tender and inquiring softness, 
and help us to fancy him listening to Father 


| Humphrey’s stories of his mercantile cruises in 


his vessel with curiosity tempered by awe. 
The world round him was so wonderful, and 
all so holy to young Blake, as he grew into 
Puritanism ; and here was Father Humphrey 
with stories about new, far-off wonders and 
beauties—of a Spain where Cervantes was 
still alive; of the dusky pirates of Africa 
dashing about the Mediterranean; of the 
stern, mailed knights of Malta ; and the slave- 
markets of the South. 

Blake went to college, and there studied 
hard—whether by way of recreation, also 
indulging in “stealing of swans,” is doubtful 
—and to the present writer highly improbable. 
Blake ripened into scholarship, and it seems, 
always retained. a certain turn for a literary 
species of sarcasm—delighting to launch a 
quotation from Horace and Juvenal as heartily 
as a shot, when it seemed the proper weapon. 
He failed in his contest for a scholarship at 
Christ Church, but stuck to the College of 
Wadham, where they still show his portrait. 
In the interim, his father’s prospects | had 
been darkening ; Robert resolved to try to 
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mend matters by getting a fellowship at] 
Merton College ;—did try, and missed. There 
seems no.doubt that he did not get fair play ; 
indeed, the predominant, the all-important 
fact about. the youth was now, we may say, 
grown. He was known to “profess Puritan 
sentiments.” . For, by this time, in all parts | 
of England, in colleges, inns of court, in polite 
circles, in country towns, a certain number of 
the young men began to be distinctly no- 
ticeable for what was called “ Puritanism,” | 
What was it? Whence came it. Nobody 
could tell exactly, though everybody had his 
explanation somehow. One thing was clear, 
they had a decided objection to anything | 
“ Papistical,” loved not the Rubric according | 
to the pedant Laud—were an earnest, melan- | 
choly, high-aspiring set of men. Most people 
could judge about the surface, and there was | 
great laughter at the movement from many | 
quarters, and much persecution, especially 
from head-quarters, . But still the movement 
grew, and the young sucking Cavaliers—bril- | 
liant boys with love-locks like the “ little 
rings of the vine” (to use,an expression of 
Jeremy .Taylor’s)—laughed on, :and » were | 
getting more angry. Blake, although | not, 
“ Fellow,” beeame Master of: Arts, remained | 
five years at Oxford, indeed, after missing the 
fellowship. He had been at college.nine years, | 
and was twenty-seven years old, when his| 
father was taken with his death-illness ; and | 
he became head of the family, with a sadly | 
wrecked property to. manage for the widow 
and the children. 

Blake was. now a fully-developed man, and | 
taking up his residence at home at Bridge-| 
water, was soon a very noticeable man among | 
his townsmen. And the towns of England | 
wanted noticeable men, then. The Revolu- 
tion was coming on. Organisations, on one 
side or another, were forming themselves all 
over the country. And surely there was no 
more deep-hearted man than Blake, who, seeing 
all this movement going on from his. quiet | 
Bridgewater retreat, had quite made up his 
mind to his duty. He was soon potent in 
Somersetshire, in opposition to the now in- 
fatuated Court. There is nothing more clearly 
evident about Blake, be it said, than a fact 
well known about others of his party; than a 
natural earnest. tranquillity! Anywhere he 
would have stayed in peace ; where a holy 
peace was possible. But when the ear-clip- 
ping, nose-slitting, &c., and other “ cookery ” 
(as Swift: would all it)) was rampant, he 
could only say with Oliver, “ What are we to 
expect ?” All England was anxiously asking 
the same question. 

Blake sat in Parliament for Bridgewater in 
the Short Parliament ; sat in Parliament for 
Taunton in the “Say Parliament,” to which 
he was elected in 1645. When the Revolution 
fairly began, his troop was one of the first in 
the field ; and he fought in “almost every 
action of'importance in the western counties.” | 
Dashing across the country with his dragoons, | 











his blow and his flash fell terribly together. 
But there was always about: Blake a reputa- 
tion distinct from. his military one. People 
early learned that he was a good,. high- 
minded man, spotlessly beautiful in character; 
who might be trusted by friends and enemies, 
Fighting was not a task he was born for. 
He had quiet habits of business which were 
ready to go through all manner of disagree- 
able duties, such as sequestrations of delin- 
quents’ estates, and. so on. . Especially, one 
sees him to be a man of excellent temper 
and singularly modest, so that his genius, 
displaying itself always, always came in a 
shape so attractive, so homely, that you may 
say that the royalty of his nature seemed 
inclined to travel incog. He went about like 
Thor on his travels, leaving great things done 
if there were need of them, but superticially 
noticeable only as a-homely voyager. z 
Rupert of the Rhine :came thundering 
down to the West—-a man of the fiery, dash- 
ing temperament needful to war; but his 
was not the splendid sort of terror. He did 
not gleam like lightning—rather volcanieally, 
and seattering mud and:ashes. There was 
something unholy: about ‘his. apparitions ; he 
was a kind of “ headless horseman,” and sug- 
gested thoughts of sulphur. ‘When he at- 
tacked Bristol, Captain! Blake commanded 
the fort called Prior’s Hill, and kept it to the 
last, an impregnable little spot, alive with 
fire when enemies approached. Rupert had 
an intention, so he said, of hanging Blake ; 
which to Blake, from: Rupert, was a high 
compliment. After Bristol had, in spite of 
Blake, surrendered, Parliament gave him new 
appointments. He was:made lieutenant- 
colonel to Popham’s regiment, the finest 
militia in the country. It «was about this 
time that his brother Samuel lost his life. 
The daring young Samuel, hotly chasing two 
Royalist otlicers, came up’ with them at 
Strenchill, and was killed. When the news 
came to Bridgewater, the officers hesitated to 
tell their colonel ; but of course the news had 
to come out. “ He had no business there,” 
was the first sentence. And then Blake 
retired to a room in the Swan inn, and poured 
outihis heart in such tears as we may: fancy. 
“ Died Abner as a fool dieth,” he said, in the 


grim Puritan language —“ Died Abner as a 


'? 


tool dieth 

His next: feat: was the defence of Lyme 
against Maurice ; one of the most splendid 
achievements of the war. The Cavaliers lost 
two thousand men here, and were unable to 
take the town. ‘Blake: was: now made full 
colonel, and had the highest reputation in the 
west country. In the west country the king 
had still a stronghold, when it occurred to 
Blake that now was the time to take Taunton. 
Taunton being acentral place, and controlling 
the great western highway ; standing like an 
island of Malta—a key. of a place—which, 
once in proper hands would be invaluable. 
Down ‘swooped Blake to the gates ; offered 
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capitulation ; marched Colonel Reeves out, and 
himself and Sir Robert Pye in, amidst the 
pealing of bells, on the eighth of July, 1644, 
six days after Cromwell had defeated Rupert 
at Marston Moor. 

This was an achievement done “ cleanly,” 
in proverbial phrase. Blake by this had got 
snugly into the very heart of the king’s best 
country. Unfortunately, the Earl of Essex’s 
capitulation was to be put against it, but 
Blake could make up for many failings. He 
was quite determined to hold Taunton, come 
what might. Colonel Wyndham came, with 
his Royalist forces, and really appealed quite 
pathetically to our hero to surrender. “I 
neither fear your menaces nor accept your 


“ 


a answers Blake (no doubt “ curling | 


1is whiskers,” which was his rather oriental 
habit, when excited) ; and the storm began. 

The defence of Taunton ranks among our 
best English military achievements. 1t was 
defended against superior forces, assaults, 
starvations, cordons, concentrations, and mili- 
tary expedients of all sorts, until relief came 
from London. The succouring forces found 
Taunton black, battered, and with inhabit- 
ants starving among ruins; but still impreg- 
nable ; unconquerable by the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, as a Puritan’s will! 
Next spring, Blake blew open Dunster 
Castle, a “virgin fortress” of royalty, so 
called. 


The Revolution was by this time at its| 


critical period. As usual nothing is so remark- 
able in Blake as his utter personal moderation. 
Returned as a member to Parliament, he pre- 
ferred his quiet government at Taunton. The 
“ suspicions ” we hear of, about his treatment 
by this party or that party, never came from 
himself. Others have supplied them for him, 
gratuitously. But Blake, whatever were his 
speculative “ opinions ” on government (con- 
cerning which it is not easy to get definite 
knowledge), had the sentiment of duty to the 
cause predominant in his heart, and assumed 
the “naval command,” when he was or- 
dered, with his usual quiet loyalty. We 
know that he was opposed to the execution 
of Charles; we may suppose, if we please, 
that he would have preferred a_ republic 
to the rule of Cromwell. But Blake was 
no system-monger; Blake did not come 
into the strife with any little bundle of 
theories which the facts of the movenient were 
to be made to suit. He was pre-eminently 
loyal and open-hearted to the duty which the 
day brought with it. For instance, when his 
captains were for some opposition to Cromwell 
and the army: “No,” said Blake ; “it is not 
for us to mind affairs of state, but to keep 
foreigners from fooling us.” How like a sen- 
tence of Nelson’s or Collingwood’s that reads ! 
The same pious loyalty distinguishes them all. 
No matter who was running after pudding, 
places, or republics. They were always at 
their duty. 

Blake went to sea at the middle age of life 
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as a “ General of the Fleet.” He cannot have 
been a sailor in the sense in which Nelson was 
one. But neither had Cromwell been bred a 
soldier. Blake had, however, the talent and 
practice of governing ; the heart of a brave 
man; and an eye for sweeping the horizon! 
Then, may we not say that he was a born 
sailor? Born with the murmur of the sea 
humming in him, did he not revel on it, like 
a wild sea-bird, that has reached it at last, 
across long tracts of the dull-coloured hard 
land? There is no violent improbability 
in supposing him born with a turn for 
being afloat, as the oak is ; ready to strip his 
leaves and bark, and swim, unconquerable, 
anywhere. 

The navy seems to have been almost neutral, 
hitherto. But the time was come when the 
navy was to be a very important arm, and 
there needed important preliminary reforms, 
For dockyards were infamously conducted, 
and ships were scarcely seaworthy ; as, 
indeed, people say of some of them even in 
our own enlightened days. Rupert and 
Maurice were blooming into piracy, and as 
lively afloat as water-rats. So Blake had to 
begin, in his own quiet, determined way, re- 
forming the fleet ; removing idle, vicious, dis- 
sipated fellows, and seeking out able captains, 
He hoisted his flag on the 18th April, 1649, 
at the age of fifty. Fancy him passing down 
the Channel with his division of ships that 
summer ; nota dandy squadron ; but clumsy- 
looking and seedy vessels, with a certain 
semi-barbarous gorgeousness too ; the plain 
white flag with a red cross flying from the 
mast-head,. 

First, Blake began by blockading Rupert 
in Kinsale, and kept him there the whole 
summer. Rupert was in a pretty position 
by winter time, with Cromwell advancing 
southward by land, and the immoveable Blake 
waiting for him atsea. Heavy gales scattered 
Blake’s fleet, blowing them away in the 
offing, and by the end of October, Rupert 
got to sea with seven vessels, and made 
for Portugal, picking up vessels, corsair- 
fashion, of all nations as prizes, with a 
swoop like an albatross’s. Blake, after co- 
operating with the land forces in Ireland 
some time, was sent on a winter cruise after 
the prince with five ships, with names 
that sound eccentric now-a-days: Tiger, 
John, Tenth Whelp, Signet, and Constant 
Warwick. Blake was in the Tiger. More 
vessels joined him in the beginning of the 
year. Rupert went up the Tagus with his 
squadron; the Portuguese court were inclined 
to aid him ; but here was the famous admiral, 
representing that the said piratical squadron 
of Rupert’s belonged to the “ Parliament of 
England,” and waiting in that beautiful river 
(where we so lately had a fleet enjoying the 
opera !) to lay rude hands upon it! The Court 
temporised ; at last Blake, now tired of talk- 
ing, seized the “ Brazil fleet of nine sail,” and 
put trusty men into them, sane phrase. The 
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| fact was, that mild, modest way of Blake’s 
quite deceived his majesty, who thought he 
could tickle the lion’s nose as he pleased—he 
looked so good-natured. Blake attacked 
another of the Brazil fleets at the river’s 
| mouth; sunk the admiral’s ship like a stone ; 
| captured the vice-admiral, and eleven vessels 

= with cargoes of great value, At last, 
Rupert came out with the fleet, and got 
| away; the king glad enough to get rid of so 
dangerous a guest, 

Rupert seems now to have become a corsair 
by profession, and to have pursued it, to do 
him justice, like a Byronic hero. His first 
wish was to make the Scilly Islands his 
“pirate’s isle,” where he could have plenty of 
supplies to return to after each cruise. The 
obstinate Puritanism of the Council of State 
made them oppose this project. Rupert was 
chased to the Mediterranean ; and, finally, the 
home branch of his business being knocked 
on the head, fled to the West Indies with his 
brother. Blake having achieved this, also 
subdued the “pirate’s isle,” and was now 
ready for the next achievement ready for 
him—the Dutcu War. 

We come now to the war with the fleets of 
that great people, the fleets which figure 
on the canvas of Vandevelde. The Dutch 
were great sailors, with a splendid commerce ; 
whose recent history had been all triumph ; 
every acre of whose land was a victory. 
They had admirals, such as Van Tromp 


and De Ruyter, of a fame that spread 


wherever there was a sea-breeze. In truth, 
the Republic, fat with immeasurable com- 
merce, was beginning to “kick.” They did 
not like the notion of our sovereignty of 
the narrow seas; still less our Navigation 
Act. They. declined to strike to our flag; 
and Van Tromp took the Channe] with a 
fleet of forty-two sail. That fleet showed in 
the Downs. Blake stood to sea too, and there, 
like two lightning-charged clouds, the fleets 
streamed’ over the blue water together. 
Blake’s eye lights on the Dutch flag. No 
dip! The halyards remain still. Then, there 
is a flash, and a wreath of smoke, and a boom- 
ing sound, for Blake calls attention to the 
necessity of dipping the colours. Still no 
such politeness! And at last Van Tromp 
“wears,” —as they call it at sea—swims 
round to leeward. He approaches the En- 
glish squadron with a steady onward pace. 
The English “lay-to,” backing the main-top 
sails in the orthodox way; and now the 
thunder-clouds are coming together. Blake 
was standing out from his squadron to 
hail the Dutch admiral, when there is a 
thunder and a crash. His own cabin windows 
shatter beside him. He twirls his whiskers 
ominously, with a bitter saying about Tromp ; 
and now the thunder-clouds have met! 
Broadsides began to roar about four o’clock ; 
shot plashed into the hulls; through the 
smoke, as it clears away, you see the torn 
rigging dangling about, and the masts shattered 
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and raw. The action was a very sharp one; 
Van Tromp had the advantage in numbers ; 
but the squadrons parted after a drawn battle. 
Blake anchored that night off the Ness, with 
his vessel, the James, much cut up ; but next 
morning the Channel was clear. 

There was some diplomatic shilly-shallying 
even after this, but with no success. Blake 
was lord in the Channel ; his cruisers darting 
from the squadron brought in prizes daily. 
Both nations made gigantic struggles for the 
campaign ; and there were splendid pickings 
for privateers. Blake sailed northwards to 
catch the Dutch horde of herring-ships. While 
he was on this mission, Van ‘Tromp put to 
sea from the Texel, and hovering over the 
coast of England spread great anxiety there. 
Blake returned, and the squadrons met ; but 
a gale of the most terrible character blew 
friends and enemies away from each other. 
The Dutch suffered more than Blake; and 
Van Tromp soon after retired into private 
life in disgust. Soon afterwards De Witt 
joined De Ruyter. About this time Blake 
made a dexterous backhanded blow at a 
French fleet under the Duke of Vendome, 
and brought them into Dover Roads, This 
was a noteable instance of his terrible prompt- 
ness ; for it was an evolution only justified to 
the authorities by supreme success; but 
seen into by Blake, decided on, and done, at 
once. 

He was now off again after De Witt and 
De Ruyter, and came up with them off the 
North Foreland, on the 28th September ; 
both squadrons had a terrible dose of shot, 
for they were at close quarters. In the very 
outset two of the Dutchmen went down ; and 
the Dutch were defeated with severe loss ot 
life. As may be supposed, Blake was now of 
the highest naval reputation, had made his 
laurels look brighter and fresher than ever, 
from the salt water. The Dutch found it 
necessary to call out Van Tromp again, and 
put him at the head of their fleet. 

The two great admirals began the war over 
again on a cold and stormy night, and Blake, 
in the Triumph, with a small fleet, got a 
check ; the matter was a suspicious one, for 
Blake was obliged to complain of misconduct 
among some of his officers, and he even desires 
a “discharge from this employment,” as “far 
too great for me .... so that I may spend 
the remainder of my days in private retire- 
ment, and in prayers to the Lord for blessings 
on you and on this nation.” As, indeed—he 
had led a life of storm and fire by sea and 
land, and was not in good health, and in- 
wardly had his solemn sorrows, and wished 
for a time of prayer, other than in his black 
old ships on the high sea! The Council of 
State paid extreme attention to his suggestions 
(of course excepting his request for retire- 
ment), and disciplinary movements were 
carried on, according to his judgment. 

Meanwhile, Van Tromp had been per- 
forming that curious exploit of sailing down 
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the Channel with a broom at his mast-head. 
There was a dash of humour in the Dutch- 
man; and they were wont, as the old| 
pamphlets constantly assert, to keep up their | 
courage with “ brandy-wine ;” whence came 
the phrase “Dutch courage,’ and whence, 
doubtless, Van Tromp was “elevated ” as well 
as his broom. But there was a very awful 
day coming off soon, for the battle of Portland 
took place in February—it being now the} 
spring of 1653—in which the English and 
Dutch had the most terrible naval contest of | 
modern times. The Dutch had their Van 
Tromp, Evertz, De Ruyter, Floritz, and De 
Wilde, present ; the English, their Blake, 
Deane, Penn, and Lawson. This battle lasted 
three days. The Dutch lost seventeen or} 
eighteen men-of-war and a large fleet of| 
merchant-ships. The English loss in ships 
was slight. But both sides lost men terribly ; | 
the Dutch had seven captains killed, for ex- 
ample, and the English, three. Blake himself 
was wounded severely. 

Such were the exploits which Blake per- 
formed in the Channel, and no man did his | 
work more thoroughly ; for, after one. more | 
fight, De Witt told the Assembly of the States | 
that the English were masters both of them, 
and of the seas. The Dutch had calculated that 
some disruption would follow after Cromwell’s 
seizure of power ; but, “to prevent foreigners 
from fooling us,” was, as has been said already, 
Blake’s leading notion—and his eminence and 








our English success he owed to the noble 


fidelity with which he stuck to it. After) 
blockading the coasts of Holland in an ill- 
provided squadron, he was carried on shore} 
and lay at home, ill with a dangerous fever. 
The western breezes gradually brought him | 
round, and he had an interval of seclusion near | 
Bridgewater, where the imaginative eye may | 
behold him, loitering about the fields, pensive, 
taciturn, waking into good-humour out of his 
meditative and somewhat gloomy abstraction. 
On the whole Blake was a melancholy man, 
with all beautiful, affectionate qualities, but 
with them all saddened somewhat. We may 
think of him as with a shade of pedantry, but 
with the pedantry of a Shandy. Itran in him 
like the thread in the centre of the dock- 
yard rope, which is of one colour in one 
dockyard, and one in another. There was a 
black thread in the centre of his strong, 
fine nature, which gave gloominess to his 
piety, taciturnity to his manner. When he 
was facetious he quoted the classics ; doubt- 
less. loving them for what Stoicism and 
Puritanism have in:common. Juvenal’s grim 
humour must. have suited him admirably, and 
the beautiful flashes of stoicism in Horace’s 
Odes. 

When Cromwell determined. to strike a 
blow at Spain, Blake was sent southward in 
the St. George, with twenty-four other sail, 
carrying four thousand one hundred men, and 
eight hundred and seventy-four guns.. Penn 


and. Venables sailed for the West Indies. 





| sand pistoles. 
to his senses in a terrible manner, and put 
the whole Mediterranean to rights. 


| career. 
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Blake anchored at Cadiz, sailed to Leghorn, 


‘and dragged from the terrified authorities 


“instant redress” for the owners of vessels 
which had been piratically sold there by 
Rupert and Maurice. The very Pope's 
Fiscal had to come down with twenty-thou- 
He brought the Dey of Tunis 


The 
Spanish War was now ripe; and: on Blake’s 


}return to England, he was appointed to the 


Nazeby (February, 1656), and sailed again to 
the southward. He had a most tedious 
blockade to go through in hopes of catchin 
the Spanish silver fleets. At last they turn 
up, and were taken after six hours contest, 
under the eyes of their countrymen. LEight- 
and-thirty waggon-loads of silver went rolling 
along London streets, among universal jubilee, 
and in due time were satisfactorily “coined 
into money.” 

Blake’s last. great. victory at Santa Cruz, 
was perhaps the most remarkable action of his 
The narrow harbour was like one 
huge dragon’s mouth. It was fortified by 
line upon line of forts, by a regular castle, and 


| by men-of-war; it’s horse-shoe-shaped en- 


trance bristled with power. Blake looked at 
it—sailed right.up to the mouth of it ; and 
stormed it with fire and shot, till it all burned 
like one blazing house. It was a crownin 
effort of supreme human daring, and end 
in triumphant victory, being received with 
immense joy in London at a time when E 
land was supremely glorious in the eyes of 
Europe. 

Blake received a letter from Cromwell, 
the thanks of Parliament, and a jewel, as a 
present of honour. But his health was now 
gone; and he had lost everything but his 
piety, that belonged to his power. Languish- 
ing in a cabin, which was less comfortable 
than admirals’ cabins are now-a-days—he 
frequently asked if England were yet in sight ; 
and the vessel. was jus! entering Plymouth 
Sound. when he breathed his last. One may 
suppose that a man.so pious was anxious to 
leave his bones in his native land: they did 
lie there till the Restoration, when they were 
disinterred, and “ flung” somewhere, in: con- 
formity with the manners of the period. 

The following paragraph from the writer 
of his “ History,” a “gentleman” ‘who had. 
“been bred in his family,” and whose: book 
was published before the middle of the 
last century, gives a curious picture of /his 
manners :— 

“The last thing he did, after he had given 
his commands and word to his men,: was. to 
pray with the above-mentioned Mr. Bear 
(his servant) ; when that was done,: he was 
wont to say, ‘Thomas, bring me the pretty 
cup of sack; he would then sit down, and 
give Thomas liberty to do the same, and 
inquire what news he had heard of his 
Bridgewater men that day, and talk of the 
people and affairs of the place. Then, eating 
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a little bread, with two or three glasses of 
canary, he, with Thomas’s assistance, went 
to bed.” 


A CHINAMAN’S BALL. 
Singapore, February 21st, 1852. 

Sucu of your readers as have visited the 
Golden Chersonese, with the pretty and 
thriving little island situated at its southern 
extremity, must have observed with some 
curiosity the confluence on that spot of a kun- 
dred different streams of population, From 
the west and from the east, from the south 
and from the north, strangers are perpetually 
arriving in search of health, pleasure, or profit. 
Chief among these immigrants are the natives 
of the Celestial Empire; who, allured by 
rupees (although an emigrant from China 
makes an outlaw of himself), would, at any 
time of the day or night undertake the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe. At Singapore 
they have long formed the most active and 
important class of inhabitants. .Arriving fre- 
quently with an empty purse, they apply them- 
selves fearlessly and without the least fasti- 
diousness to any kind of labour that presents 
itself. They live sparely, lie on boards, and dis- 
play an example of economy which in Western 
Europe would: inspire even misers with 
despair. The consequence of all this, is, that 
in some cases they amass large fortunes, and 
either returnto China,or remain where they are 
already comfortable,resolving forthe remainder 


of their days to feast on the juiciest of dogs. 
Yet, though these hardy adventurers abound 
not only here in Singapore, but in every other 
part of the East, few things appear to be less 
understood than their real habits and charac- 


ter. Sometimes, one finds them represented 
as a pacific and timid, but industrious people, 
with little of the spirit of enterprise, and no 
feeling of independence: Elsewhere they 
are regarded as fierce, turbulent, insatiable ; 
addicted to material indulgences; faithless, 
cruel, and seldom touched with sympathy for 
other men. 

There are certainly some contradictions in 
the character of the Chinese, which will sup- 
ply colour to either of these: sketches. Vain 
they certainly are, of being, according to their 
own theory, the only nation that is gifted 
with two eyes. At the same time, they often 
condescend to use, in a most servile way, the 
eyes of Europeans. Until the present time, 
however, they would seem to have resisted all 
temptation to indulge in balls and routs, to 
enliven their time by familiar social colloquies 
with ladies, or to give champagne suppers. 
At length, however, even in this respect the 
time has come when the ethics-of Confucius 
have proved too weak to resist the demoral- 
ising impulse of example. Civilisation makes 
sad havoc among the principles of Buddhism. 
Instead of approaching through opium the 
joys of Nibb4n, or absolute quietude, the men 
of long tails and angular physiognomy have 
entered with a horrible energy upon the 
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career of Western dissipation : late hours, fid- 
dling, dancing, and rich collations liberally 
sprinkled with champagne. 

Kim Sing, a merchant , well-known as an 
Antonio on the Rialto of Singapore, con- 
ceived a few weeks ago the intrepid design 
of giving the first Chinese ball ever beReld 
in this part of the world. Having recently 
erected a spacious Godown, or suite of 
chambers and warehouses, he resolved to 
convert one of these into a magnificent ban- 
queting-hall and dancing-room. Europeans 
probably aided him in organising the prelimi- 
naries of the entertainment, in selecting the 
musicians, and in the judicious: provision of 
refreshment for his guests. Numerous invi- 
tations were issued to gentlemen and ladies 
of all tribes and tongues, who were requested 
to be present in their respective costumes on 
the appointed evening at the Godown of Kim 
Sing. <A detail of the ethnological display 
made at this party might be taken for a bad 


joke, but I am perfectly serious and deliberate 


in stating generally that the company included 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Scotch- 
men, Irishmen, Germans, Portuguese from 
Malacca, Spaniards from the Philippines, 
Malays, Klings, Bombayises, Cambodians, 
Tonquinese, Mandarins from Cochin China, 
Siamese, Peguans, Arabs, Javanese, Jews, 
Parsees, Chinese, and half-castes. 

I considered myself extremely fortunate to 
have arrived just in time to be present at this 
entertainment. I had of course about me (as 
every body else had) the usual prejudices of my 
own race, and therefore, on being presented to 
the master of the house, with his pig-tail, sharp 
features, and Mongolian eyes, it was with much 
difficulty that I kept my mirth under polite 
restraint. I had been introduced under the 
best possible auspices, and soon felt myself 
quite at home; both with the Celestial and 
the terrestrial visitors. The ladies of the 
company being in a decided minority, each 
having about two gentlemen to her fair share, 
I, being quite a stranger, began to apprehend 
a paucity of partners. I was mistaken: a 
young lady of Dutch descent, but dark in 
complexion as a Malay, soon found herself, I 
know not how, my vis-a-vis, and away we 
went, whirling and pirouetting down the 
apartment, to the great amazement of the 
Asiatic neophytes. J must pause here to ob- 
serve, by way of parenthesis, that the ball- 
room was not smaller than the body of a good- 
sized English church, with a row of pillars on 
each side under the galleries, behind which 
the spectators thronged. Next after us, fol- 
lowed a Jew in the costume of Bengal with a 
delicate young damsel fresh from England. 
Then, came a fire-worshipper with a Parisian 
belle, and then a multitude of unimaginable 
combinations, until the floor was crowded with 
dancers glancing hither and thither beneath 
the glitter of the splendid chandeliers. 

The harmony of dance and music was, how- 
ever, presently disturbed by an uncivil French- 
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man (a rare creature), who suddenly discover- 
ing thai he had lost his partner, plunged 
about the room in search of her, and found 
her actively pointing her toes at a young En- 
glish lieutenant of gigantic stature. Jacques 
Bonhomme, being small, had some trouble to 
strilee his rival in the face; the rival with 
much courtesy requested him to walk down- 
stairs, and promised a sufficient explanation 
when the dance was over. Jacques remained 
upstairs, wandering about the room like a 
wolf in a cage. A duel impended, and the 
Asiatics very much enjoyed the prospect of 
this unexpected addition to their evening's 
entertainment. Somebody, however, procured 
the intervention of police, and in a corner of 
a ball-room there took place the episode of 
arrest, bail, and those other details preliminary 
to civil action against Jacques Bonhomme for 
assault and battery. 

Having shared several dances with my 
young Asiatic Netherlander, [ next found 
myself opposite a Spanish lady, from Manilla, 
who smoked between the figures, and spoke 
very bad English. This, however, she declared 
to me was her favourite language, though she 
knew both Malay and French ; I was there- 
fore bound, in politeness, to conceal my ignor- 
ance as to the import of about two words in 
every three with which she favoured me. 

The cluster of faces peering out from 
between the pillars was now and then 
lighted up with laughter, as odd groups of 
dancers whirled past ; even the dancers cow 


selves often found it impossible to preserve 


their gravity. Some little awkwardness, 
moreover, was occasionally displayed by the 
strangely united couples. For example, a 
young lady from Calcutta, dressed after the 
most elaborate fashion of the city of palaces, 
got fearfully entangled in a Schottische with a 
Chinese Mandarin, whose large, jet-black 
tail descended considerably below his waist. 
As he hopped and frisked, the tail flew about 
in the most dangerous manner. No doubt 
could be entertained, however, that the gen- 
tleman had been taking lessons for a fortnight 
or three weeks, because he really went through 
the business of the dance very respectably. 
At length, however, as ill-luck would have it, 
one of his red slippers came off. A burst of 
laughter, which it was impossible to restrain, 
shook the fat sides of the host at this disaster, 
while the unhappy How-Guim-Foo quitted 
his partner, and rushed, with his long tail like 
a comet, to regain the shoe—for to be shoeless 
is to be disgraced in Celestial eyes. 

At another time, and in another part of the 
room, the tails of two of the Chinese, as they 
passed one another, back to back, hooked 
together: perhaps by the strings which tied 
them. While the gentlemen butted forward 
with their heads, after the manner of rams, to 
dissolve their involuntary partnership, their 
chosen partners ran into each other’s arms, 
and whirled on in the waltz without them. 

Becoming by degrees a little tired, I slipped 


behind the pillars for rest. Here I observed 
neat little tables in front of luxurious sofas, 
on which several Celestials reclined at their 
full length, smoking opium, They appeared 
to be in a delicious state of dreaminess, 
imagining themselves, perhaps, in the vicinity 
of the Lake of Lilies, with orange and tea- 
trees blossoming around them. Near these, 
were two or three Hindoos smoking the 
hookah ; in their neighbourhood a solitary 
Turk, who bore in his countenance an expres- 
sion of infinite disdain for the infidels of 
all colours whom he saw around him. As 
I had recently come from his part of the 
world, I accosted him at once, and great was 
his delight, when he heard a greeting in the 
language of Stamboul. The whole economy 
of his features immediately underwent a com- 
plete change. He would gladly have pro- 
longed our conversation until morning, had 
I not been reminded of an engagement to 
waltz with a houri from Manilla. 

To describe fitly the supper which followed, 
T ought to have studied for three years under 
some Parisian gastronome. It was a chaos of 
dainties, each more tempting than the other. 
All the fruits of the Indian Archipelago, of 
India, China, and the West—some in their 
natural state, others exquisitely preserved, 
were piled around us. ‘There were birds’ 
nest soups, puppy ragouts, pillaus of kanga- 
roos’ tails, fish of all kinds, and pastry in 
profusion. And then for the wines—all 
the wines that France, Germany, and Hun- 
gary could produce, sparkled on the board, 
and the most anxious care was taken that 
every one should be supplied with what 
he most desired. While we were regaling our- 
selves, delicious strains of music, issuing from 
I know not where, stole into the apartment. 
This I thought much better than a noisy band, 
destroying or bewildering one’s appetite from 
a gallery immediately over-head. In this case, 
the music seemed to form part of the flavour of 
the fruits and wines, so finely did it steal into 
the air. Two or three songs, sung by female 
singers from Italy, forcibly carried me back by 
association to old happy days in Europe. By 
way of variety, we had a little Asiatic music 
also, which several of the Europeans present 
thought themselves compelled, by the laws of 
taste, to pronounce detestable. I differed from 
them greatly. Though inartificial, it seemed 
to me full of sweetness, and strikingly charac- 
teristic of wild, fierce, and impassioned races. 
Not, however, being a connoisseur in these 
matters, I may of course be wrong. Besides, 
I judged (after such a supper) in a spirit of 
extreme good humour towards all the world. 

It was between two and three o’clock in 
the morning when we separated; and as I 
had to take a ride of three or four miles 
into the country before going to bed, I felt so 
refreshed by the cool night air, that on 
reaching home, I lay down to rest as tran- 
quilly as a child might, after no more fatiguing 
pleasure than a frolic in the garden. 
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